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International Typewriting Contest 
National Business Show, Madison Square Garden, New York, September 28-30, 1909 


AST year’s records were decidedly 
smashed by two operators in the In- 
ternational Typewriting contest held at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, 
September 30, under the auspices of “Of- 
fice Appliances” of Chicago. Miss Fritz 
retains the champion- 
ship with a net speed of 
95 words a minute on 
one hour’s copying—an 
increase of eight words 
a minute over last year’s 
record; and Mr. Blais- 
dell came a close second 
with 92 words net—an 
increase of twelve words per minute over 
his speed of last year. 

Up to this contest, Mr. Blaisdell’s rec- 
ord of 88 words a minute net, made by 
him in the contest for the American 
Championship, 1907, in which he was 
the winner, stood as the highest speed 
ever made in the Business Show con- 
tests. He has always been able to write 
a greater number of words gross than 
the other contestants, but the penalty for 
errors brought him down to second or 
third place. In the professional prelim- 
inary on September 28 he showed a de- 
cided increase in accuracy, making only 
15 errors to the champion’s 20, in 15 
minutes’ work—a feat which induced his 
friends to believe that his increase in ac- 
curacy with his old-time speed would 
land him as winner of the championship 
cup. The final contest, however, showed 
the same net speeds for both operators 





Rose L. Fritz 


as were made in the preliminary—Miss 
Fritz 95 and Mr. Blaisdell 92. 

The matter used in this contest was 
taken from “The Story of the Universe,” 
published by Collier’s, pages 25 to 54. 
While not exactly technical in nature, it 
related to the subject of astronomy, 
abounded in proper names, and was pro- 
nounced rather difficult by the operators ; 
but was fair alike to all. By a new 
ruling each compound word was counted 
as one word, which renders the records 
all the more remarkable. Following the 
old-time method of merely deducting 
each incorrect word instead of penaliz- 
ing each error five words, Miss Fritz’s 
speed exceeded 100 words per minute, 
while that of Mr. Blaisdell was 99. Had 
the matter been less difficult, it is cer- 
tain a 100-word-per-minute-for-one-hour 
record would have been 
established even under 
the present stringent 
conditions. 

Only four out of the 
ten who qualified for 
the professional contest 
appeared on the stage 
for the final contest, the 
others preferring to retain their amateur 
standing, if possible. 

In order to establish a one-minute rec- 
ord as a starting-point for future con- 
tests, the four entrants in the profession- 
al contest were asked to compete for 
one minute. The one-minute contest was 
held immediately after the hour test, and 
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was won by Miss Fritz with a net total 
of 110 words—which established a rec- 
ord for one-minute test in competition. 

Miss Fritz was awarded a gold medal, 
in addition to the “Office Appliances” 
cup which she retains in trust for an- 
other year. Mr. Blaisdell was awarded 
the second prize, a sil- 
ver medal. 

In the Students’ 
Contest (15 minutes 
from copy), confined 
to students who had 
not used the typewri- 
ter previous to Sep- 
tember 1, 1908, there 
were ten entries. The contestants were 
required to furnish certificates from 
their instructors stating the date of en- 
try into school, and also to sign a state- 
ment declaring, upon honor, that they 
had never used a typewriter prior to 
September 1, 1908. 


The prizes in the Students’ Contest 
were silver and bronze medals. Miss 
Florence Wilson, of Passaic, N. J., won 
the first place with a 
speed of 73 words a 
minute net. Miss Mae 
Hoffman won second 
place with a net speed 
of 69 words. The Stu- 
dents’ Contest was the 
first of the kind held un- 
der the auspices of the 
National Business Show, and Miss Wil- 
son therefore established a record in 
that class of 73 words. 

The Amateur Contest, 30 minutes 
from copy, was the most hotly competed 
contest of the series. There were twen- 
ty-four entries, and on the first count 
of the results the figures were so close 
that the judges were compelled to defer 
decision until each contestant’s work 
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could be reread and recounted. The 
matter used in this test was also taken 
from the “Story of the Universe,” pages 
266 to 278. 

The prizes in_ the 
Amateur Contest were 
gold, silver and bronze 
medals, the winner of 
the gold medal holding 
the title of Amateur 
Champion for one year 
and being debarred from 
participation in future 
Amateur contests. Miss Florence Wil- 
son won first place and Mr. Harold H. 
Smith second. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that Miss Wilson enjoys the unique 
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‘distinction of holding both School and 


Amateur Championships. Both Miss 
Wilson and Mr. Smith are very young, 
15 and 19 years old respectively, and 
their achievements are therefore quite re- 
markable. Both operators will have to 
be reckoned with in future contests. 

It is interesting to note that the win- 
ner of second place in the International, 
the winner of first place in the School, 
and the winners of first 
and second places in the 
Amateur Championship, 
are all writers of Gregg 
Shorthand. 

Interest in the profes- 
sional contest was in- 
tense. It was evident jp pip jarrett 
that each of the contes- 
tants had a great many friends in 
the audience, and each announcement of 
the judges was received with great en- 
thusiasm. The chief interest centered, 
however, in Miss Fritz and Mr. Blais- 
dell, because of the close rivalry of these 
two operators for first honors, and the 
audience was on the alert to see who 
should remove the first sheet from the 
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machine. Mr. Blaisdell led in this, and 
his stock went soaring. The flying fin- 
gers of the operators as they sped over 
the keyboard, the machine-like precision 
and speed in returning the carriage, put- 
ting in paper and performing the other 
mechanical operations of 
the machine, were an in- 
‘ spiration to less expe- 
rienced operators, and 
some valuable lessons 
in economy of move- 
ment were taught. 
Great disappointment 
was felt over the fact 
that Mr. Emil A. Trefzger was not 
in the International Contest, as it would 
have added greatly to the interest to see 
the three “crack” operators in such a 
close contest. Mr. Trefzger was sent by 
the Underwood Typewriter Company to 
Europe about ten days before the con- 
test. Naturally this excited a great deal 
of comment. The friends of the Rem- 
ington asserted that the Underwood 
Company found that Mr. Trefzger had 
lost speed by changing to their machine 
and had deemed it expedient to send 
him to Europe, while others alleged that 
it was because the Un- 
derwood Company did 
not want Miss Fritz 
beaten on account of the 
large expenditures they 
had made in featuring 
her in their general ad- 
vertising. Probably 
neither of these is the 
real explanation. The Underwood com- 
pany wanted a demonstrator in Eu- 
rope, and on account of his knowledge 
of German and his energetic personality 
Mr. Trefzger was the natural selection 
for them to make. 


Mr. Harold H. Smith, 19 years of 
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age, was second in the Amateur Cham- 
pionship. Mr. Smith is from Kansas. 
He studied Gregg Shorthand and Ra- 
tional Typewriting at the Stanberry Nor- 
mal School, Stanberry, Mo., and was 
afterwards employed as stenographer in 
the Chicago office of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. For the past year he has 
been attending the University of Kansas. 

Miss Florence E. Wilson, Passaic, N. 
J., 15 years of age, be- 
gan the study of Gregg 
Shorthand and typewrit- 
ing at the Drake Busi- 
ness College, Passaic, 
in September, 1908. She 
took part in the Stu- 
dents’ Contest at the E. 
C. T. A. Convention 
last March, when she took third place, 
there being but a fraction of a word be- 
tween the first three contestants. 

There was a great aggregation of au- 
thors of typewriting books present: Mr. 
A. C. Van Sant, with a team of four 
operators on the Smith Premier; Mr. B. 
J. Griffin, with two operators on the 
Smith Premier; Mr. Charles E. Smith, 
with an operator on the Underwood and 
two operators on the 
Remington, and Mr. 
Rupert P. SoRelle, eag- 
erly watching his form- 
er student, Mr. Blais- 
dell, and the other con- 
testants who had stud- 
ied from Rational Type- 
writing. 

The big typewriter men were out in 
greater numbers than ever before. Mr. 
Dyer, Vice-President of the Smith Pre- 
mier Typewriter Company, assisted by 
some of his leading managers, was busy 
on the stage providing the necessary fa- 
cilities for the operators of his machine. 
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School Championship of America 





Net ' 
Name Machine Total Errors Penalty Per Min. : 
oo OE eee Underwood 1193 21 105 73 
ee Underwood 1070 7 35 69 
i i ie 74 aedndsedeedece cael Smith Premier 1054 24 120 62 
St Phe ekenae dees nencaene naan Smith Premier 1031 41 205 55 
Ct Pn 1006 666he6e0eacue -Underwood 1125 62 310 54 
i 2 ccc nee een eese ewe -Underwood 1019 49 245 52 
i en aca cheekee bak ead aan Remington 914 45 225 46 
EE ee Underwood 829 31 255 - 45 
FER ren Smith Premier 1030 86 430 40 
PD DEINE cei cccccccscceces Underwood 826 72 360 31 
Preliminary, International Championship 
(15 Minutes from Copy) 
I ig ani’ i ha ic in bs Underwood 1523 20 100 95 
H. Otis Blaisdell. ......cccccccocce Underwood 1457 15 75 92 
ee) RS cave abe eck ae aed Underwood 1393 17 85 87 
ie ak Gk ang ae bdo waekenat Remington No. 10 1239 21 105 76 
Oe eee eee Remington No. 10 1227 19 95 75 
Se i a oe eee eek swe wee ena Underwood 1344 46 230 74 
SS ££ ee Smith Premier 1143 9 45 73 
rer Remington 1307 49 245 71 
Df  civécininsacenawsncwue Smith Premier 1232 46 230 67 ' 
SE Fr erence Remington 1203 52 260 63 
i ss 5 aaa age an ea reek ae Remington No. 6 1197 73 365 55 
i ods de dewndne en eawele Underwood 1071 63 315 50 
eo a aah clin. ah anh We Monarch 1061 83 415 43 
Final, International Typewriting Contest 
(One Hour from Copy) 
ES ee ee Underwood 6135 84 420 95 
i i Pe. i cchtekee ee newene Underwood 6084 111 555 92 
ee ake ek ale wee ek a eae Underwood 5624 114 570 84 
EE. hie aia ad aaa Ww ska warmed eae Underwood 5055 174 870 70 
Typewriter Contest for the Amateur Championship of America 
(30 Minutes from Copy) 
TOE, WOONMNGO Tac cccccccssscean Underwood 2429 45 225 73 
i (ih Mie ckteredececeveeeee cena Remington No. 10 2426 51 255 72 
EE TMS os ink aed & em Be aed Remington No. 10 2408 52 260 71 
Dt Mn betdwsdecedckuenemean Underwood 2489 76 380 70 
NG acetic we eco we ieee ae late Remington No. 10 2515 85 425 70 
EE a Remington 2360 5 275 69 
I Tl 6 ond abe abe eee wee Smith Premier 2174 21 105 69 
SE EE Gn i wun eaeeas'e ecw Underwood 2344 60 300 68 
i Pn. 6 a6 peneeee ened ace aa Remington 2334 64 320 67 
«i's we 6 6 ae. 6 ah ws a wee aed Smith Premier 2321 63 315 67 
SR BO a een Remington 2320 69 345 66 
IE an be ark dc vig lets ania a Remington 2185 43 215 66 
oak fh oad i ake ar i Remington No. 6 2178 42 210 65 
i Ce tesnceaenceeeadewd Underwood 2367 84 420 65 
an 6 en tone ab de ose ae Remington 2333 87 435 63 
Pe crescennesoewanewed Underwood 2327 95 475 63 
i CE 660 6eae id ae eae Underwood 2439 121 605 61 
Ere . Underwood 1926 35 175 58 
ES eee ee 1892 76 580 50 
TS EE ES ieee Ree .-Smith Premier 2460 224 1120 44 
Dt: DE. vciaskcecedeeenanaae Smith Premier 2298 193 965 44 
ec tet c aan aaa eee Underwood 1658 78 390 42 
SOS . Underwood 2113 196 980 38 
Te, MN Moses cacncsvence .-Monarch 1729 122 610 33 ff 





Mr. Crean, Mr. Deale, and others of the 
Remington organization were there close- 
ly watching the contestants. Mr. Smith, 
General Manager of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company, Mr. J. E. Neahr, 
Mr. C. V. Oden, Mr. Seitz, their To- 
ronto representative, and other managers, 


were interested observers of the contests. 

The cynosure of all eyes at all stages 
was the brilliant chairman of the contest, 
Mr. J. N. Kimball. Chairman Kimball 
had a most difficult task to perform, with 
sO many conflicting interests at stake, 
but he acquitted himself to the entire 
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satisfaction of all present, including the 
typewriter people. He was assisted, as 
in former contests, by Mr. Gorsline, Mr. 
Kells and Mr. M. L. Miner. The ar- 
rangements were perfect, everything for 
the comfort and convenience of the op- 
erators being provided, and the program 
was carried out on schedule time. The 
one-minute test was an ingenious way 
of relieving the tedium while the aud- 
ience was waiting for the results of the 
International Contest to be announced. 
The exhibit of the Gregg Publishing 
Company was the only shorthand exhibit 
in the show, a fact that was commented 
on favorably by the New York Commer- 
cial. Asa result it soon became the cen- 
ter of those interested in shorthand and 
kindred subjects. Writers of all systems 
were welcomed and given full opportu- 
nity to get into close personal touch with 
the forward movement, and this was a 
feature that was greatly appreciated. 
Daily demonstrations of rapid shorthand 


writing were given by Charles Swem, a 
lad only 16 years of age, who amazed 
the veterans of the old-time systems by 
his fluency in both writing and reading. 
He repeatedly wrote blindfolded at 150 
to 160 words a minute, from the dicta- 
tion of strangers. An invitation was ex- 
tended to all to test his skill, and the 
young writer had to answer a multitude 
of questions regarding shorthand. The 
exhibit was in charge of Mr. Rupert P. 
SoRelle and Mr. Guy S. Fry of the New 
York office, who were kept busy answer- 
ing inquiries and explaining the special 
features of the demonstration. 

A’ large number of teachers attracted 
to New York on account of the Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration were visitors at the 
Show and displayed a keen interest in 
our exhibit. Writers of foreign systems 
were considerably in evidence, also, and 
took occasion to acquaint themselves 
with the American method. Some of 
them will be heard from again. 





Miss Fritz Wrote 115 Words 


F you want to get an idea of what it 

means to write at the tremendous 
speed the “crack” operators attain in the 
International Contests, just try the mat- 
ter that follows on your own machine. 


a Minute on the Typewriter 


was penalized five words, giving a net 
speed of 110, the highest record that has 
ever been made in competition in the 
Business Show Contests. In order to 
accomplish this feat her fingers had to 


“ And there is no way to study these sources so effective as to study them in 
the original languages. The very fact that the languages are so different from our 
own, that their content is so remote and alien to present moods, and that therefore 
progress in their mastery is slow and laborious, adds to their value as disciplinary 
material and deepens the impression that the knowledge they convey and the wisdom 
they impart make on the mind and the memory. A man in after life may forget the 
declensions and conjugations, may lose power indeed to read and translate, but the 


effect of the study on his mental development, the knowledge of men 


This is the matter which Miss Rose L. 
Fritz used when she made the record of 
115 words in one minute. Miss Fritz 
made only one error and under the rule 





strike the keys, including the spaces, 650 
times, return the carriage eight times, 
and depress the shift key three times— 
which is going some! 
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The North Pole—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Plate-Writing Exercise 


O many hearty responses have been 
received to the question in the Aug- 
ust number as to whether this plate-writ- 
ing exercise is generally helpful and pop- 
ular, that we feel that we have every en- 
couragement for continuing the plan. 
One reader asks if several exercises of 
this nature cannot be given in each num- 
ber, and it is possible that now and then 
we may be able to publish an advance 
key for two plates instead of one. 

We were greatly pleased to hear from 
all those who responded to the invitation 
to “speak up,” even though it was not 
possible to answer all of the letters re- 
ceived. It is always interesting and help- 
ful to the editors to get in closer personal 
touch with subscribers. We hope you 
will all “come again.” 

In the November issue we will give the 
following selection in shorthand. Write 
up your version of it now, and compare 
with the authoritative plate when you get 
the next number. 


Chance in the Young Man’s Pocket 


The famous advice, “Go West, young man,” 
was issued from the lower part of Manhattan 
Island by a person who was born in New 
Hampshire, had lived all his life in the East, 
and was one of the worst business men in the 
world. From the same precincts the same 
advice still issues; and recently we saw a 
letter from the Pacific Coast earnestly advis- 
ing the young man to try his fortunes in 
New York. 

No doubt, since long before Greeley’s time, 
busy, conservative middle-age has been 
heartily advising youth to go somewhere else 
—splendid opportunities for a bright young 
man at the other side of the continent; fine 
openings in South America; hardly a chance 
of failure in Alaska. But in conservative 
middle-age’s own immediate vicinity—weil, 
there’s really not much doing; more men 
than jobs; market quite glutted; wages low, 
board high. In the last thirty days, no doubt, 
a great many young men have been told that 
their chance of success lay at a distance. 

In any community, as a matter of course, 
the chances for a man of fifty are less than 
those for a man of twenty-four. The older 
man is apt to look at it in his own bedimmed, 
mistrustful, more or less defeated way, for- 
getting that youth, just in itself, is by far 
the most promising job in the world. 


As a general proposition, the success of 
the adventure depends simply upon the ad- 
venturer, not upon the locality. It is well 
enough for him to go West, if he can afford 
it, or to go East. But he really has his op- 
portunity in his pocket. If he finds it in 
either direction it will be because he took it 
along with him.—Saturday Evening Post. 





Latest Remington Booklet 


NE of the most artistic and attrac- 
tive pieces of advertising literature 
we have seen for a long time is the new 
Remington booklet entitled, “Miss Rem- 
ington Explains the New Model 11 with 
Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attach- 
ment.” This booklet must be seen to be 
appreciated, for no mere printed notice 
can give an adequate idea of its beauty 
and effectiveness. an 
“Miss Remington” is pictured in six- 
teen “speaking” poses illustrating her 
chatty explanations of the various unique 
features of the Remington-Wahl ma- 
chine which are printed on the page 
facing the photograph. A point that 
adds greatly to the style of the booklet 
—and likewise, be it remarked, to the 
expense !—is the fact that the entire page 
is printed from a high-grade halftone 
cut. All the cuts of the machine are 
exceptionally fine, showing up every de- 
tail of the mechanism with perfect clear- 
ness. The color scheme of the booklet 
is gray, white and red. 
The Remington Company is to be con- 
gratulated on the publication of such an 
unusual specimen of good advertising. 





The young man should put forth his 
strongest efforts to obtain a practical 
education, for without it his laborious 
exertions in after life may bring but 
insignificant results, with a consequent 
decrease in the ratio of remuneration.— 
General R. A. Alger. 
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What Is Success? 


(For key to this plate see September issue, page 31.) 
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Easy Business Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) | 
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Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications for this 
department should be addressed. 





Plate VII 

T is up to you to practice what we 

preach. And we preach PRACTICE! 

There is nothing at all difficult about 
the wordsigns, and you will find it the 
easiest thing in the world to memorize 
them if you remember that they are all 
natural abbreviations—that none of them 
are arbitrary except “a” and “they.” 

The sign for “they” is an arbitrary be- 
cause, although the word is pronounced 
with the sound of long A, it is written 
with the small circle—to distinguish from 
“that.” 

The sign for “a, an” is arbitrary be- 
cause in the alphabet the dot stands for 
H. 

In an old copy of the magazine we 
find this clear statement: “The word- 
signs will be memorized not merely as a 
set sign for a certain word, but as the 
logical sign for that word—the most 
practical, facile, and suggestive form.” 

A venerable shorthand quotation 
reads: “From half-recollection comes 
hesitation, and from hesitation comes loss 
of speed.” That means wordsigns. 

Of course you will find it hard to 
memorize all seven pages at one gulp. 
Take it in small doses. 

Did you ever hear of the “column 
method” of learning the wordsigns? 
They say that this method has yet to 
record its first failure. We want all of 
you to try it. Here it is: 

Study the first column of words until 
you feel ready for a test on it. Then 


take a sheet of typewriting paper ruled 
in twelve columns neatly numbered at 
the top. Cover up the printed words to 
the left of the shorthand, and proceed 
to fill in column 1 of your sheet with the 
longhand translations of the engraved 
shorthand outlines. Don’t “cheat” by 
taking one single peep at the covered up 
part, but leave blank any spaces that you 
are unable to supply from memory. Now 
compare with the “key,” fill in the blanks, 
correct your errors, and apply a little 
review liniment to the weak spots. 

Next close your book, and in column 
2 of your sheet write the shorthand 
forms for the words you have in long- 
hand. Here again leave blank the places 
where memory fails. When you have 
completed your column, open your Man- 
ual and compare your outlines with those 
in the book, filling in blank spaces as be- 
fore, and correcting your mistakes. En- 
circle the forms that you failed to write 
correctly, both as an indication of the 
points on which further study is required, 
and as a means of gauging your steady 
improvement as you fill up the sheet. 

Now fold your first column under— 
as you used. to do in the old game of 
“Consequences”—and proceed to fill in 
column 3 with the longhand transcrip- 
tion of the shorthand wordsigns you have 
in column 2. Gaps can be filled in from 
column 1. Continue this process until 
you have filled in all twelve columns, af- 
ter which take up the second column of 
words in the Manual, putting it through 
the same mill. 
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lf this plan doesn’t work successfully 
in your case, don’t fail to report to head- 
quarters. 

Why do you suppose you stumble oc- 
casionally in reading back some of those 
wordsigns? <A case of careless propor- 
tion, isn’t it? Write “principle,” “please,” 
“bill,” “bring,” and notice how essential 
it is to legibility that you write P half 
as long as B, and L twice as long as R. 

Perhaps you are not filling up your 
Progressive Exercise book as rapidly as 
the boy in front of you; but that really 
means little. If you are doing your work 
with conscientious thoroughness, leaving 
no lesson before you are confident that 
you know it from A to Z, there is good 
ground for believing that in the Ad- 
vanced Department you will leave that 
same speedy boy struggling with 80 
words a minute while you press forward 
to 100, and 125, “and up.” 

Do you find it difficult to remember 
exactly which S to use in the word 
“cause,” and do you ever wonder why 
it is that “consider” is favored with the 
regular joining? Write “cause” and 
“consider” in full. Now is it clear? 

Try that same plan with other word- 
signs that puzzle you—‘“person,” for in- 
stance, comparing it with “principles ;” 
“accept,” comparing it with “acknowl- 
edges ;”” “all,” comparing it with “of;” 
“recent,” comparing it with “ours;” 
“sir,” comparing it with “his,” and so on. 

Write “mail,” “deal,” “till,” “still,” 
“style,” in full, strike off the final L, 
and behold the wordsign! 

Marshall Field, the great Chicago mer- 
chant, used to give this advice to his 
employees: “Work with all your energy 
and do everything as well as you can, not 
merely well enough to pass muster.” 

Teacher may underrate your abilities 
and accept work that just “passes mus- 


ter,” simply because she does not want 
to discourage you by asking more of you 
than you are capable of doing. But that 
is no excuse for you if you know, down 
deep inside of you, that the work she let 
pass did not represent your best effort— 
that you had mot worked “with all your 
energy.” Do yourself justice, or no one 
else will! 

Following are some contractions and 
wordsigns that have been used in the 
magazine plates for some time, but do 
not appear in the older Manuals. Prac- 
tice them until you know them as well 
as you do the sign for “good :” 


y ™ 7 = _*- z = 
C - 7 
Cr all 
“af i / co 2 — ms Pet 
4 
4 Nt —_ —— oe < 
( 

~ 

Cc Cc & ev G& & Cs Co 
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2 

it 4 2 ~ 4— / ee a 

) 
ee a2 


KEY—Again, against, appointment, argument, 
arrive (arrival), balance, bill, capital, com- 
pany, copy, degree, duplicate, employ, employer, 
find, freight, future, gave, house, individual, 
jury, length, liberty, long, method, mortgage, 
opinion, part, party, point (appoint), policy, 
poor, premium, prepare, privilege, problem, 
profit, property, purchase, remark, remember, 
report, significant (significance), small, success 
(succeed), suggest (suggestion), unless, upon, 
vowel, went. 


There is no use in memorizing the 
wordsigns unless you memorize them ab- 
solutely. It is quicker by far to write a 
word in full than to know that there ts 
a contracted form and then have to grope 
around in your memory for the exact 
mental image. 
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A good way to impress upon your mind 
the frequency with which these wordsigns 
occur in spoken and written discourse, is 
to take a paragraph from any newspaper, 
letter or book, and mark all the words 
that are represented by wordsigns. Then 
count the entire number of words in the 
paragraph and so work out for yourself 
a rough average proportion. We can 
guarantee that it will be a striking figure. 


Draw a line and write “shall,” 
“change,” “charge” and “judge” in cor- 
rect position. 

Care+.i=carry. (Be careful to get 


the circle on the outside; see “kind” 
for the reason why.) 

It is silly to confuse “desire” and “de- 
cide.” Think of “side” in connection 
with the latter, and you have it. 

Compare the forms for “improve” and 
“important.” “Important” is contracted 
after the P because when the word is 
written out in full there is an O hook 
between P and R. Write “improve” out 
in full, however, and you get a Pr blend 
without a break. Does that help some? 

Keep on hustling, but don’t scatter 
your energies by bustling. Hustle quietly. 





Plate VIII 

Are you still reading back religiously? 
Remember that there is no acceptable 
substitute for that kind of practice. 

“Compound” means “combined;” we 
combine two simple word-forms to get 
the shorthand outlines for such words as 
“anybody,” “forthwith,” etc. 

That seems so easy that you may think 
it hardly worth while to study the list. 
Test yourself by having the words dic- 
tated to you. If on checking up you find 
even one incorrect outline, take that as 
a sign from the oracle that you do need 
to study the compounds after all. 


Don’t forget that the old rule about 
placing the base of the first consonant on 
the line applies to phrases and compounds 
no less than to single word-forms. 

Isn’t it about time to sharpen up that 
pencil again? 

Notice that in “whereas” we use the 
same form of S that occurs in the word 
“as.” This enables us to make a clear 
distinction between “whereas” and 
“heirs’—a point that is especially valu- 
able in law work. 

Write “I have” and “however” side 
by side. If your outlines look like twins, 
“get the hook’”—that is to say, get the 
hook to show up plainly in “however.” 
Never mind if it takes a little practice— 
most things do. 

The following seven words are excep- 
tions to the rule for disjoining R after 
wordsigns. In these words it is much 
more convenient to join R, and the resul- 
tant outline is entirely legible: 


i ne wee 


KEY—Bounder, employer, greater, receiver, 
reporter, stronger, writer. 


We take up in this plate a most inter- 
esting and fascinating phase of our short- 
hand study—phrase-writing. 

Of course, it will not be fascinating to 
you if you consider the phrases illus- 
trated as so many cut-and-dried combina- 
tions to be learned by rote. It will be 
fascinating, though, if you look for the 
basic principle upon which your phrase 
is constructed and endeavor to apply it 
in similar combinations as you meet them 
in your practice. 

Study the model phrases presented in 
the Manual “with a view to noting not 
only the nature of the joinings, but the 
nature of the words joined.” + 

Don’t forget to go back and review 
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every once in so often. (That adverbial 
phrase has a variable significance; ask 
your teacher what it means in your case.) 

A mastery of those seven simple, fund- 
amental phrasing rules will give you an 
excellent foundation upon which to build 
a keen “phrasing sense.” 

You must not become so zealous about 
phrasing that you overdo the matter. 
Some students think they must join ev- 
erything in sight, and then wonder why 
they “get stuck” in reading back. 

Don’t join any words that would not 
be grouped naturally by the voice in 
speaking. “In the” is a perfectly good 
phrase, isn’t it? We learned it in the 
very first lesson and have been using it 
But sometimes it would not 


” 


ever since. 
be at all sensible to join “in” and “the. 
Take this sentence, for example: “When 
he finally got in the room was deserted.” 

General chorus: “Why, we would 
never think of phrasing there!” 

No? Well, there have been students 
who had not your keen sense of intelli- 
gent grouping. It is pleasant to know 
that their successors are more logical. 

Sometimes it is difficult to get a 
smooth, flowing movement with a long 
phrase if practiced as one solid outline. 
The thing to do then is to practice the 
simple elements singly and then in differ- 
ent combinations, finally stringing them 
all together. 

Take, for instance, the phrase “I shall 
be glad to see.” Write a few lines of J 
shall; then, J shall be; then, shall be 
glad; next, J shall be glad; and finally, 
I shall be glad to see. Practice the com- 
plete phrase until it slips from your pen- 
cil as smoothly and easily as you slide 
along a smooth place on the ice when 
you have managed to sneak out of the 
house without your rubbers! 


Try the same plan of practice with 
other phrases. As a starter, work on the 
following: there will not be, and I am 
the, I regret that the, you will please see, 
and have not been, which cannot be the. 

Is your longhand dictionary well 
thumbed ? 

You surely want to know just when 
we may use T for “to” in phrases, don’t 
you? Study this rule: Express “to” by 
a T stroke when it precedes O, R, L, or 
any downstroke except comma S; if 
comma S if followed by V, however, no 
exception is made. The following 
phrases will make this plainer: 


Ss wa fT Z 
an 
2¢ p31 oa 


-i— 


—2—, 


ee” hh a 


on, 


KEY—To want, to remark, to lead, to 
show, to begin, to favor, to speak, to serve; 
but, to number, to move, to go, to take, to 
ask, to send, to some. 


Have you noticed that you can read a 
phrase consisting of three or four words 
more rapidly than you can read those 
same three of four words written separ- 
ately? Good phrasing always contrib- 
utes to legibility. 

Do not slight your typewriting in favor 
of shorthand. These “twin arts” must 
go hand in hand if you are to be a finely- 
equipped, successful stenographer. 

That rule about dropping the N in 
“been” should include “had” as well as 
“has” and “have.” 

Day after day: Write one “day” after 
the other. 

From day to day: Go from one “day” 
to the other without disjoining. 

The examples given under the section 
explaining the omission of unimportant 
words in phrases should be practiced 
persistently and the principles underly- 
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ing them studied carefully. As you be- 
come more familiar with the process of 
note-taking you will find yourself using 
this valuable expedient more and more 
extensively. 

“Do not” when not preceded by a pro- 
noun is written in full; preceded by a 
pronoun, we use the Den blend. Write: 
do not say, you do not say, Henry and 
Alice do not want to go, they do not want 
to go. 

Twenty things half done do not make 
one thing well done. 





Plate IX 

Thoroughness and application cannot 
fail to give you a whole-hearted interest 
in your work; and if you are once héart- 
ily interested in what you are doing, it is 
but a step to becoming an ardent enthu- 
siast. And it is only when you have 
reached that stage that you are in line 
for the highest success. 

If you are in a hurry to get some- 
where, and there is a short cut through 
fields, you are not likely to choose the 
long way around. 

We are always in a hurry in short- 
hand. Abbreviations and wordsigns fur- 
nish the short cuts. Why take the long 
way around? 

There is a very interesting article in 
the Manual entitled, “The Abbreviating 
Principle.” It is quite certain that you 
have not read this article half carefully 
enough. Better look it up. 

The rules for reversing, clear as they 
are, are sometimes misunderstood by 
careless students, who insist on revers- 
ing in a word like “tray,” for instance, 
writing it as we would the word “tar.” 
Remember that it is only where a circle 
“vowel precedes the R that we may re- 
verse; if a consonant precedes, we must 
employ the regular R curve. Write the 


following words: hard, dray, dare; barn, 
brain; cart, crate; girt, grit; bred, bird; 
farm, frame; try, tire. 

Note that “part,” which used to be 
written with a reversed circle, is now a 
wordsign, as explained in the discussion 
on Plate VII. 

Hardly a week passes that some aspir- 
ing “improver” does not suggest writing 
such words as “pert” and “barn” with the 
circle only half-way reversed, as in the 
case of “chart” and “farm.” “They have 
eyes and see not’”—the note in fine print 
which explains exactly why the distinc- 
tion is made. Is your eyesight good? 

Write “admire.” Now write the 
phrase, “I admire.” 

You know that we reverse for R be- 
tween a horizontal and an upward char- 
acter, but it is well to remember that this 
does not apply to Th. Therefore write 
“mirth,” “Martha,” and similar words 
with the regular R curve. 

Do you ever practice with pen and 
ink? Try it some time and see what 
neat, small notes you can make. 

It is not only at the end of words that 
we may express Ld by raising the end 
of the L curve, but in the body of words 
as well. How would you write “boul- 
der,” “older,” ‘“‘coldest’’? 





Plate X 

To the rule reading “In the body of a 
word short U and Ow are omitted before 
N, M, Ng and Nk,” you should add “as 
well as Nt and Nd.” Notice that 
“round” and “found” are included in the 
examples given in the Manual under this 
rule. 

Are you. addicted to the pernicious 
habit of studying or writing with your el- 
bow propped up on your desk and your 
head supported by your hand? That is 
an attitude that suggests lassitude to the 
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beholder and in nine cases out of ten 
induces day-dreaming in the perpetrator. 
Wake up! Sit up!! Ginger up!!! 

Write this on page 83 of your Man- 
ual: “OO or short U is omitted after R 
or L followed by Sh, Ch, or J.” Write: 
Russia, clutch, grudge, dissolution. 

It is our observation that students use 
the dot indiscriminately to express A at 
the beginning of words, instead of con- 
fining it to words where the A is fol- 
lowed by H or W. We do not write 
“ago,” “alike,” “anew,” etc., with the 
disjoined dot, but with the joined large 
circle. 

Don’t forget that the dot at the end 
represents thing as well as ing. And be 
sure to write ings with the backward S 
and not the comma S. Comma § in this 
position expresses the affix icity, ocity, 
etc., as you will learn later. 

You never stop to erase a wrong short- 
hand outline, do you? That is an unpar- 
donable waste of time; while you are 
doing the erasing you might be writing 
five or six words, at least. Simply 
scratch out the form and try again “next 
door.” Never correct a faulty outline by 
endeavoring to write over it, either; that 
is playing a game of dice with legibility. 

Study and practice the following addi- 
tional signs which may be used after 
figures. 


an 


nF PS. L490 a 


KEY—5 gallons, 5 barrels, 5 bushels, 5 feet, 
5 cwt., 5 degrees Fahrenheit, 5 degrees centi- 
grade, 5 o'clock. 


Subtract 500 from 5,000,000 and no- 
tice the size of the remainder. You are 
liable to make a large-sized mistake some 
day unless you are careful to write the 
M for “million” on the line alongside 
the figure and the N for “hundred” be- 
neath the figure. In the distortion of 


characters that attends very rapid writ-. 
ing, proportion sometimes fails us as a 
guide in deciphering our notes, and it is 
to guard against very serious mistakes 
arising through this source that we have 
these occasional precautionary “arbitra- 
ries” to observe. 





Plate XI 

The joined prefixes are among the 
easiest principles in the text-book, but 
that is no reason why they should be 
slighted. 

How do you write “ulster”? 

All words beginning with sub show 
the angle, but the S must sometimes be 
written contrary to rule to show clearly 
that the word begins with sub and not 
simply S. Compare the following words: 


ite -. 2 Pg or 


KEY—Sly, sublime, sway, subway, sodden, 
subordinate, 


Remember that K for com is used only 
where a consonant other than M follows; 
if a vowel or a second M follows, we are 
obliged to insert an M in the outline. 
(An exception to this is found in the ad- 
vanced form k-e-t-e which most practical 
writers use for “committee,” although 
the full form k-m-e-t-e is not incorrect.) 
Write: comedy, comic, comma, com- 
mence, commotion. Note what utterly 
unreadable forms we should get if the M 
were not introduced. 

The same remark, of course, applies 
to con. Write: connive, connote, conic. 

Concentration and close attention are 
habits which may be formed in the 
schoolroom and which will have every- 
thing to do with your business success. 

Study this simple wording of a rule 
which seems to puzzle some students: 
Em, im, are expressed by M, and en, in, 
un by N, only when followed by a con- 
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sonant or another prefix. Write: em- 


ploy, unprincipled, unexampled, inexplic- * 


able, uninitiated. 

If a vowel follows the prefix—unless 
it begins ‘another prefix—the initial vow- 
el must be inserted; this restriction ap- 
plies to all words and not merely to those 
that have positive and negative forms. 
Write: imagine, enhance, inaccessible, 
emerge, unnatural. 

Unaccom and unaccoun in the words 
“unaccomplished’” and “unaccounted” 
are treated as compound joined prefixes, 
and as such are not subject to the restric- 
tion concerning the insertion of the ini- 
tial vowel. 

Give yourself plenty of practice copy- 
ing the Manual outlines. Strive to imi- 
tate the free, flowing swing of the writ- 
ing. Show your practice notes to teach- 
er, and ask her to suggest some helpful 
penmanship drills for you. 

While Pr expresses both per and pro, 
it is more convenient to insert the hook 
in pro when it occurs before K, T or D. 
Write: proclaim (remembering that 
“claim” is a wordsign), protest (drop- 
ping the final T because not strongly 
enunciated), prodigy. 

The reporting contractions are to be 
memorized in the same way as the word- 
signs. ‘ 


Plate XII 


You will find it helpful to compare 
the disjoined prefixes illustrated in Plate 
XII with the corresponding joined pre- 
fixes taken up in the preceding plate. 
Thus, recite to yourself: K joined is con, 
disjoined conT R; disjoined with S added, 
conSTR; Aw joined is al, or, and dis- 
joined it is alter; Es joined is er, dis- 
joined exTR, etc. 

Honest work is the only “sure thing.’ 

The general principle to be learned is 
that by disjoining we add Tr and a vow- 
el. This implied vowel may follow the 
Tr,fas in contra, extra, or may occur be- 
tween T and R, counter, 
ter. Of course, if it occurs between T 
and R, whatever vowel follows that pre- 
fix must be written in the outline, as in 
the word “counteract,” which is written 
counter-a-k, whereas “contract” is sim- 
ply contra-k. Comparison of such words 
as the following will make this distinc- 
tion clearer to you: interrupt, entrance; 
exterior, extreme; deteriorate, detract, 
etc. 


as in Cx- 


Write all these prefixes above the line, 
placing the body of the outline below and 
slightly to the right—thus preserving the 
natural forward movement—with the 
base of the first consonant on the line. 


“Tt is not birth, nor rank, nor state, 


Tis git-up-and-git 


that makes 


men great.” 




















ANKIND worships success, but thinks too little of the means by which 

it is obtained—what days and nights of watching and weariness; how 

year after year has dragged on, and seen the end still far off; all that counts 
| for little, if the long struggle do not close in victory.—Field. 
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The Annual Roll of Honor 


IRST place in the list of loyal club- 

bers to the Gregg Writer this month 
must go by unanimous consent to Mr. 
J. T. Dorsey, who is responsible for 101 
subscriptions. Mr. Dorsey is now with 
the Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Ky., from which school 
he promises to come close to sending us 
300 subscriptions during the coming 
year. More power to him! Last year 
Mr. Dorsey’s record, from Charleroi, 
Pa., was 34. His photograph appeared 
in the Gregg lV riter for January. 

Mr. J. D. Conard, the principal of the 
shorthand department of Salt City Busi- 
ness College, Hutchinson, Kans., comes 
next with 98 subscriptions. This, by the 
way, is the first time the Salt City Busi- 
ness College has appeared on the Roll of 
Honor. An article from the pen of Mr. 
Conard, together with his photograph, 
appeared in the Gregg Writer last No- 
vember. 

Link’s Modern Business College, Boise, 
Idaho, comes to the front nicely with 91 
subscriptions, having increased its record 
from 51. Mr. A. T. Link is the pro- 
prietor of this school. Our dear friend, 
Mrs. Annie E. H. Lemon, of the Spring- 
field Business College, Springfield, IIL, 
has 90 subscriptions to her credit. Mrs. 
Lemon is always one of the loyal and 
faithful clubbers. Miss Cora Pryor, 
formerly at St. Paul, Minn., but 
now with the high school at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., has 87 to her credit, and the 
Central Business College, Denver, Colo., 
represented by Miss Lida Millar and 
Mrs. George A. Wilson, is credited with 
83. Last year the record from this school 
was 43. 

Mr. George F. Maetzold, Minneapolis 
Business College, Minneapolis, Minn., 


has 82 against his name, and Mr. Charles 
I. Brown, Brown’s Business College, 
Peoria, Ill., 80. For a high school the 
record of Miss Jennie M. Patton, Peoria, 
Ill., is excellent. The total credit is 78 
as against 41 for the preceding year. 

Mr. E. A. Zartman, now vice-presi- 
dent of the Omaha Commercial College, 
and last year principal of the shorthand 
department of the Omaha High School; 
sent in 76 subscriptions from his high 
school pupils last year. In his new con- 
nection Mr. Zartman will undoubtedly 
be still higher up on the Roll for the 
present volume. Another Nebraska 
school, the Fremont College, represented 
by Mr. George H. Baker, shows an in- 
crease from 47 to 74. The high school 
at Carbondale, Pa., through Mr. C. M. 
Lesher, stands well up on the list with 
74 as against 62 for the preceding year. 
Another 74 club is that of Miss Kather- 
ine Thompson, Sherman’s_ Business 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. Other 
substantial clubs were received from the 
Cream City Business College, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., total 72; Drake Business Col- 
lege, Newark, N. J. (Miss Rena E. Ben- 
nett and Mrs. E. R. Chapman, teachers), 
71; Joplin Business College, Joplin, Mo. 
(Mrs. Marcella Lang, teacher), 71; 
Brownsberger Home School, Los Ange- 
les, Cal. (Mrs. Eva M. Allen, teacher), 
71; Washington High School, Seattle 
(Stephen Dwan, teacher), 70; Globe 
Business College, St. Paul, Minn. (Ade- 
laide B. Hakes, teacher), 69; Pittsburg 
Business College, Pittsburg, Kans. (P. 
W. Errebo, proprietor), 69; Northwest- 
ern Business College, Spokane, Wash. 
(Walter E. Ingersoll, teacher), 68; Lin- 
coln High School, Seattle, (Geo. W. 
Scott, teacher), 67. 
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The number of clubs now coming in 
with every mail is a gratifying indication 
that the large majority of teachers are 
awake to the possibilities of the magazine 
as a classroom aid to both teacher and 
pupils. A prominent high school teacher 
came into the office the other day and 
placed on the business manager’s desk 
a club representing every pupil in her 


department, which is as it should be! 

We are always glad to assist teachers 
in forming clubs. Sample copies will be 
sent freely for distribution to your pu- 
pils, and information will be given as to 
the best methods to pursue in interesting 
your pupils in the club idea. And re- 
member—the larger the club, the lower 
the rate! 





“I Have a Bright Idea” 


NDER the above heading we shall 

be glad to publish from time to 
time—every month, or every second or 
third month, as the amount of material 
may warrant—any items contributed by 
readers of the magazine that embody 
helpful suggestions for the benefit of 
other workers, teachers, or students. 

We all have our little pet “discoveries” 
of one kind or another—short cuts, ex- 
pedients, better ways of doing things, 
seemingly small but nevertheless impor- 
tant “helps,” curious and interesting facts 
not generally known, new ideas on vari- 
ous subjects relating to our profession, 
suggestions, warnings, remedies, and so 
on to the end of an almost endless list. 
Surely there is no excuse for withholding 
these pointers from the fraternity! If 
some especially clever device or some 
particular bit of knowledge has helped 
you, it will help some one else; and you 
have no right to deny that “discovery” 
the glory of multiplying its value through 
publication. 

We should like to gather all our read- 
ers into a great, world-wide “Pass It On 
Club,” meeting monthly or bimonthly in 
these columns, the requirement for mem- 
bership being the passing on of the first 
good suggestion that occurs to you. 

Two discoveries recently contributed 
by subscribers start us off nicely: 


Dating and Canceling Notes 


In addition to dating each day’s dicta- 
tion—preferably with a rubber dating 
stamp—the stenographer will find the 
“looking backward” through her note- 
book that is so often demanded of her, 
greatly facilitated if she uses a red pencil 
check one day in canceling transcribed 
dictation, and a blue pencil the next. This 
device is particularly useful where each 
day’s dictation covers a large number of 
pages. 

Another good idea is to use a notebook 
with numbered pages and reserve the 
first page for an index, giving the page 
on which each day’s dictation will be 
found; thus: Jan. 15—p. 42; Jan. 16— 
p. 63, etc—Mrs. R. P. Kelley, Chicago. 


A Simple Notebook Support 


I find that a piece of stiff pasteboard, 
about the size of the notebook, is very 
convenient when slipped in next to the 
cover, or in the middle of’the tablet. It 
makes a firm base when one is obliged to 
take notes on one’s knees—a stunt which 
is often necessary in taking down a ser- 
mon or speech or something in judges’ 
chambers, or when one has to leave the 
reporter’s table and stand up near a 
lawyer in order to hear him distinctly.— 
Geo. F. Niklaus, Chicago. 
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Great Men Wrote Shorthand 


HE subject of shorthand can be 

made peculiarly interesting and at- 
tractive to students. A teacher can point 
to the long history of the art, and its 
practice by the Roman Emperors and 
men of eminence in all countries. The 
late Mr. Charles Currier Beale, for in- 
stance, in one of his articles on early 


American shorthand writers, said: 


Great personages wrote shorthand in those 
days, and on the lists of the early users of 
shorthand in New England are the names of 
presidents of Harvard and Yale colleges, gov- 
ernors, preachers and patriots. Roger Will- 
iams and Charles Wesley, Ben Franklin and 
Chief Justice Sewell, and a host of other emi- 
nent men, learned and wrote shorthand as a 
not unworthy part of a gentleman’s education. 
—— An idea of the public opinion 
concerning shorthand and its value to pro- 
fessional men may be gleaned from the fact 
that in some copies of Carey’s book a long 
list of subscribers is given, and among them 
are the names of thirty-two members of Con- 
gress. Among the memorable names appear- 
ing on this list are Elbridge Gerry, one of 
the signers of the immortal Declaration; F. 
A. Muhlenberg, first speaker of the House of 
Representatives; Timothy Pickering of 
Massachusetts, at that time Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and subsequently in turn Secretary of 
War and Secretary of State; Jonathan Trum- 
bull, Speaker of the House at that time; 
James Madison, afterward President of the 
United States (who subscribed for ten 
copies); Philip Key; Thomas Tudor Tucker 
(ten copies); John Beckley, Clerk of the 


House of Representatives (ten copies); and 
most prominent of all, the immortal name of 
Thomas Jefferson. 


We are pleased to note that among 
the subscribers to this magazine are 
many men of light and leading among 
the learned professions—lawyers, physi- 
cians, clergymen and literary men—who 
are now using shorthand to aid them in 
their professional work and as a means 
of culture. As shorthand is so valuable 
to all who write, and as it is now within 
the reach of all, however limited the 
leisure time at their disposal, we believe 
that it will become more and more popu- 
lar with students in colleges who are 
preparing for professional life as well 
as those who intend to take up a busi- 
ness career. 


The War of Shorthand Systems 


N his interesting and valuable quarter- 

iy, “The Budget,’ Dr. H. M. Rowe 
makes some very sensible comments on 
what he calls “The War of Shorthand 
Systems.” The following extracts from 
the article will be interesting to our read- 
ers: 

“A war of words, which promises to 
be a ‘battle royal,’ is on between the pub- 
lishers of the Munson and Gregg sys- 
tems of shorthand—a new outbreak of 
the old controversy between the Pitmanic 
and the non-Pitmanic advocates. * * * 

“The contention that shaded lines are 
as easily made as unshaded lines, which 
is a popular assertion with Pitmanic 
writers, is utterly untenable in the minds 
of thinking men, and in this respect the 
light line advocates have much the best 
of the argument. In longhand writing 
it was recognized many years ago that 
shaded strokes interfered greatly with 
speed; consequently all shading was 
dropped, and to-day no system of pen- 
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manship for practical business purposes 
shows shading of any kind. If shaded 
strokes interfere with speed in writing 
longhand, they interfere to a much 
greater extent in writing shorthand, be- 
cause many of the characters are written 
with slants and acute angles not found 
in longhand writing, with stops and turns 
that are much more difficult to make. 

“In close connection comes the general 
shape and direction in which the char- 
acters of various systems are written. 
While all authors have attempted to as- 
sign those characters which are easiest 
to write to designate those sounds which 
occur most frequently, it cannot be ques- 
tioned that the characters taken from 
the circle which belong to what are 
known as the ‘geometrical’ systems are 


more difficult to write than those taken - 


from the ellipse. * * * 

“Inasmuch as there are fewer primary 
phonetic sounds than there are letter 
sounds in our language, phonetic spell- 
ing in some degree is common to all sys- 
tems of shorthand because fewer char- 
acters or symbols are necessary. Expert 
writers of all systems depend upon the 
elimination of unnecessary characters for 
increasing speed, and some process of 
elimination is taught in connection with 
all systems. One of the strong claims 
frequently made for Pitmanic shorthand 
is that because a sign or symbol is pro- 
vided for every phonetic sound it is 
therefore superior. This is a spurious 
claim, in so far as it applies to Pitmanic 
any more than to a number of other sys- 
tems of shorthand. * * * 

“Every very fast writer uses abbrevi- 
ated outlines, which means that he elimi- 
nates all unnecessary symbols just as 
soon as he acquires sufficient skill to do 
so, and retains only those which are 
necessary to insure legibility to him. 


This disposes of another criticism that 
non-Pitmanic systems tend to interfere 
with correct pronunciation and lead to 
false expression and bad spelling. What 
could be more grotesque or what could 
present a greater distortion of our lan- 
guage than the remnants of words shown 
by the outlines of some of the famous 
Pitmanic writers? 

“When the difficulty of learning a sys- 
tem of shorthand is being discussed, our 
Pitmanic friends are shy on the ques- 
tion of phrasing and are particularly 
touchy on the subject of wordsigns. 
Every one knows of the stupendous tasks 
set for the student in a majority of the 
Pitmanic texts in the memorizing of arbi- 
trary wordsigns, many of them difficult 
to distinguish from other wordsigns. Of 
the Graham system in particular it is 
stated that not even the author could 
memorize all of the wordsigns which he 
presented as a part of his shorthand sys- 
tm, * * © 

“The Pitmanic system has antiquity be- 
hind it. A genius here and there has 
acquired the ability for wonderful and 
well-sustained flights of speed, but that 
proves nothing against the speed possi- 
bilities of other systems.” 


“Style” in Shorthand Writing 


HE style of shorthand written de- 

pends to a large extent upon the 
individual. We have in mind two very 
rapid writers of the system who vary 
widely in temperament and in their 
style of writing. One writes such large, 
bold, free and lengthy forms that it is 
a constant marvel to those who watch 
him write how he can possibly make a 
verbatim report of rapid utterances—but 
he does. The other writer has a high- 
strung, artistic temperament and _ his 
notes reflect to a marked degree his 
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mental characteristics. They are small 
and extremely brief. He can indulge in 
the finest possible distinctions of form 
because he has a perfect command of 
his hand in making the outlines. 

Both of the writers are good reporters 
—more than ordinarily successful in 
their chosen profession—write the same 
system, and yet represent the two ex- 
tremes in “style.” They illustrate force- 
fully the flexibility of the system in 
which lies one factor of its great strength. 

Some of the best reporters the world 
has ever known used rather “long” out- 
lines—longer than were really necessary ; 
but their facility in execution was high- 
ly developed and they were able to write 
at a very high rate of speed. There is 
no question that they would have been 
able to do their work with greater ease 
had they written a briefer style of short- 
hand, but, on the other hand, their suc- 
cess demonstrates the fact that long out- 
lines are not necessarily an obstacle in 
the way of rapid writing, and also em- 
phasizes the importance of manual train- 
ing. 

Long outlines often result from an im- 
perfect knowledge of the word-building 
principles, and also from a lack of read- 
ing ability. As a general thing a poor 
reader will make inordinately long out- 
lines, depending upon the quantity of 
his notes rather than the quality. Some 
writers are unable to execute with nicety, 
or at least will not devote enough time 
to it to acquire a good style in writing. 

Every writer, of longhand as well as 
shorthand, has a certain natural “stride”’ 
in his writing, just as the runner has in 
running, or the hurdle jumper in vault- 
ing the hurdles. This is regulated by 
temperament. The young writer prac- 
ticing for speed, or to acquire “style” 


in writing, should endeavor to find out 


what this is in his own particular case. 
If writing small notes, after a critical 
trial, is an effort and results in cramped 
characters, as well as a cramped hand, 
larger characters should by all means 
be used. Other things being equal, 
however, a large character requires more 
time than a smaller one. Large notes 
under pressure deteriorate more rapidly 
in quality than do the smaller ones. Get 
into a stride in writing that enables you 
to write with a free, unhampered move- 
ment; apply the principles of the sys- 
tem as given in the text; practice to get 
absolute co-ordination of brain and hand, 
greater power in execution—and _ the 
problem of your “style” will be solved. 

The very great advantage that comes 
to a writer from reading skill should not 
be overlooked in the pursuit for short- 
hand efficiency. Shorthand characters, 
no matter how skillful the writer may 
be, vary from the ideal and a knowledge 
of what these variations are must be a 
part of the writer’s equipment. Re- 
peated, analytical reading of his own 
notes is the only way to acquire skill 
in reading. Reading also from the best 
notes obtainable, as given in the short- 
hand magazines, keeps the ideal at a high 
standard, and has a wonderful influence 
on the general character of the writing. 


Editorial Brevities 

On August 28, a monument in honor 
of Charles Currier Beale, erected by the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. Beale was formerly 
president, was dedicated at the Oak 
Grove Cemetery, Medford, Mass., in the 
presence of many prominent members of 
the Association. The exercises were pre- 
sided over by Mr. Oscar L. Detweiler, 
of Philadelphia, the president of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 
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In the death of Professor W. C. Stev- 
enson on September 19, the world of 
business education lost one of its most 
helpful factors. For some years past 
Mr. Stevenson was head of the Depari- 
ment of Commerce and Finance of the 
James Milliken University, Decatur, Il- 
linois. He was a man of high ideals, 
and was not only prominent and influen- 
tial in movements for the advancement 
of his profession but was identified with 
many civic and religious causes. He 
was always interested in the hopes and 
ambitions of the young men and women 
in his classes, and was beloved by ail 
who had the privilege of his instruction. 
In his departure we have a profound 
sense of personal loss. 


Mr. Robert E. Seay was married on 
September 8 to Miss Elizabeth E. Flip- 
pin, the wedding taking place at El Paso, 
Texas. Mr. Seay is instructor of com- 
mercial subjects in the El Paso Military 
Institute, where the young couple will 
make their home after October 1. Con- 
gratulations and best wishes are extended. 

* * * 

We have not noticed any contributions 
to that “What Do You Do with Your 
Salary?” symposium announced in one 
of the August editorials. Please get 
busy! Express your various expendi- 
tures by way of percentages if you prefer 
to avoid actual figures, but anyway, let 
us have some action in the matter. 

a sf 

Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, who has for 
some years been in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Academy of Idaho, 
Pocatello, Idaho, is now with the New 
York office of the Gregg Publishing 
Company. 


A dainty little announcement which 
happened to get into our mail the other 
day reads as follows: 

RAMONA LOUISE COPPEDGE 

A little cri-sis came to us to-day, 2:15 
p. m. 

Weight, eight pounds. Par value per 
pound, one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Coppedge. 

Mankato, Minn. Sept. 28, 1909. 





Missouri Valley C. T. A. 


OR the third time the Missouri Val- 
ley Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will hold an annual meeting at 
Thanksgiving. The dates are the 25th, 
26th and 27th of November and the place 
is St. Joseph, Mo. 
The Missouri Valley meetings are uni- 
formly interesting and successful.” Judg- 
ing from the announcements emanating 


from President L. C. 
Rusmisel and his ef- ’ 
ficient co-workers, the 


4 
. 






coming meeting will be 
not only up to the mark, 


but *way beyond. We > 

hope to be able to an- > 

nounce the complete * ¢ Russet. 
resident 


program in the Novem- 
ber number of the Gregg Writer. 

Ample and promising arrangements 
are being made for entertaining the mem- 
bers of the convention. The new Robi- 
doux Hotel, one of the finest in the coun- 
try, will be made the headquarters and 
will in itself be an attraction. 

All teachers in the Middle West would 
do well to write to the secretary of the 
Association, Miss Nettie M. Huff, Scar- 
ritt Building, Kansas City, Mo., for a 
copy of the printed program. 
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Conducted by F. R. Austin, P. O. Box 158, 
for this department should be addressed. 


formation as to positions in the civil service of the federal government. 
to special preparation for the examinations can not be given. 


Washington, D. C., 





to whom all communications 
It is intended to furnish in these columns general in- 
Instruction with a view 
Readers are invited to submit 


questions upon matters in which they are interested. 











New Legislation 


N the August Gregg Writer, reference 

was made to the recent Census Act 
winch made several changes in the civil 
service law. The Attorney General has 
recently decided that the provision as to 
not more than one member of a family’s 
being employed in the government serv- 
ice, as well as the requirement of a med- 
ical certificate, applics only to the Cen- 
sus Office. Also, that actual bodily 
residence is not required of those who 
are already in the service of the gov- 
ernment to qualify under the one-year 
residence clause in the act. The exam- 
inations must, however, be taken in the 
state of which the applicant is a legal 
resident. 


Shorthand Tests 
The first subject upon which the appli- 
cant is examined is shorthand. A pre- 
liminary dictation is given at the rate of 


80 words a minute, to accustom the ap- 
plicant to the voice of the dictator. This 
may or may not be taken in shorthand, 
at the option of the applicant. Then dif- 
ferent matter is dictated by the examiner, 
at the rate of 80, 100, 120, and 140 
words a minute, respectively. All of 
these tests may be taken, if the applicant 
so desires. The 80-word dictation must 
be transcribed, but the applicant is al- 
lowed to transcribe either the 100, 120 or 
140-word test as well. At the close of 
the dictation ten minutes is allowed to 
look over the shorthand notes and choose 
the particular one to be transcribed. 
Then all the notes taken, except those to 
be transcribed, are handed in to the ex- 
aminer. A sufficient time—not, however, 
to exceed one hour—is then allowed for 
making a transcript of the shorthand 
notes. If the combined examination in 
stenography and typewriting is taken, 
the notes must be transcribed on the type- 
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writer; but if the stenographer only ex- 
amination is taken, the transcript may be 
made in longhand. If the 140-word dic- 
tation is transcribed a grade of 100% is 
given for speed; if at 120, 90%; at 100, 
80%, and if at 80, 70%. The grade for 
accuracy is determined without regard to 
the speed at which the dictation was 
given. Speed is graded at the same rela- 
tive weight as accuracy, the former being 
determined from the rate at which the 
dictation was given, while the latter is 
determined from the number of errors 
made in varying from the matter dic- 
tated, including misspelled words, eras- 


ures, etc. 


The length of the matter dictated is 
usually about 250 words. The matter is 
not technical, and‘is similar to that found 
in speeches made in Congress, etc. 


Typewriting Tests 


One of the most requisite qualifica- 
tions in the government stenographer is 
the ability to reproduce with absolute 
accuracy matter given to him for that 
purpose; as, for example, in making 
“certified copies” of government records. 
An exercise is therefore given to test 
the applicant’s ability to make an abso- 
lutely correct copy of typewritten matter. 
This exercise is known as the 


Copying and Spacing Test 


Statement made by 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
of Customs Business. 





Fiscal year ended June 30, 1901. 











Districts : 4 : Value of exports. ;: 
and $ 4 Re= $ >: Ex- 

ports. : Tax. : ceipts. : For $ Do- > penses. 

3 $ 3: eign. : mestic. : 
BEER. ccccccecet $29 : $53 : $430 : $657 :* $476 
Brunswick...ee2 12,534 : 14,744 : 22,654 : 54,020 : 98,327 
Albany. .ccocce’d 151,364 Py 151,997 : 107 Seccccesces 13,187 
Rumboldt....e-3 143 : 198 Secceccsces 163,682 : 3,027 
Milwaukee....2:3 419,234 : 420,234 : 1,782 seccccccces 185354 
ET1e@...-cscceee? 83,385 2 84,448 ; 230 : 29,744 : 6,337 
BristOleccecece’ 578 : 1,257 : 83 : 134 : 1,489 
Edgartown..ecee: 331 4 478 Seeeeeeoee sececeooses 2,319 
Cape Vincent..: 29,749 : 29,880 : 13,946 : 136,590 : 14,890 
BUrLINGtON. .cclevccccese’ 14 SOoceedsecesecceceocoes 162 
Cleveland..s..: 747,560 : 750,100 : 1,757 : 388,825 : 32,316 
Gloucester....: 5,135 : 7,137 : 1,000 : 404 : 14,901 
Pembina..coeeed 71,023 3: 277 : 10,308 : 64,367 : 13,672 





The receipts for 1901 


are $20,444,485.64 greater than for 


1900, the next highest in our records, and of the increase $11,- 
852,737.01, considerably more than one-half, is from customs 


revemeé.e 


The net growth of expenditures for the year is $22,253,561.00. 


The surplus for the year is kept at $77,717,984.38, 
which is only $1,809,075.80 less than in 1900. 


Ss ££ fs 
The expendi- 


tures for 1890 were exceeded by those of 1863, $718,754,276.18. 


Directions: 


Make an exact copy of the above exercise, reproducing it accurately in 


every particular, including punctuation and other marks, and preserving all spaces between 
lines and between words, figures, and characters, and the relative positions of lines on the 


sheet. 
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A photolithograph of a sheet of type- 
writing is given to each applicant, with 
directions to reproduce it on his type- 
writing machine. It is so prepared that 
it may be reproduced on any of the stand- 
ard makes of typewriters. To receive a 
grade of 100% on this subject, a perfect 
copy must be made in not less than fif- 
teen minutes. By “perfect copy” is 
meant that the copy must be as faithful 
a reproduction as would be made by a 
camera, as every variation from copy will 
be charged for at established rules for 
rating such work. As an example of the 
strictness observed in marking, 5% is de- 


ducted for using the underscore (___) in-' 


stead of the dash (—). 

The cut shown herewith illustrates the 
character of the test. It was once used 
in an examination and is now shown 
in the Civil Service Manual of Exam- 
inations as a fair sample of this test. 


An Excellent School Test 

The above exercise would be an excel- 
lent test for business schools to adopt in 
testing the ability of their students to do 
accurate copy-work. A list of the rules 
used by the Civil Service Commission in 
marking this exercise will be sent by the 
editor of this department on request to 
any teacher or school manager who 
would care to have it. 


There are over 9,000 women in charge 
of post offices in the United States, 50 of 
whom draw yearly salaries of $2,000 or 
more. 


Correspondence 


How does the cost of living at Manila com- 
pare with that at Washington? Is the en- 
trance salary of $1,200 at Manila equivalent to 
or better than $900 at Washington? Is ad- 
vancement more rapid there than in this 
country? How is a transfer effected to the 
United States after serving the required three 
years in the Philippines? R. B., Iowa. 


It would seem that advancement is 
relatively more rapid over there than in 
this country. The usual entrance salary 
is $1,200, but if satisfactory service is 
rendered promotion is made at the end of 
the first six months to $1,400, and at the 
expiration of another year’s satisfactory 
service this is increased to $1,600. Asa 
rule this is the maximum salary for ste- 
nographers, although a few are paid 
$1,800. Larger salaries are paid for cler- 
ical work. Living is about 25% higher in 
the Philippines than in the United States. 
At the expiration of three years’ service 
one is eligible to transfer to similar posi- 
tions in the United States. This is not 
compulsory on the part of the govern- 
ment, but those who have served for 
three years are usually “taken care of” 
and given positions here, at an entrance 
salary of $1,000 or $1,200 a year. All 
that is necessary is to file a formal re- 
quest for transfer, the details being taken 
care of by the Civil Service Commission. 
For a young man the trip is worth a great 
deal, as you can so arrange it as to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe at the expense of 


your Uncle Samuel. 
* * *x 


Does it injure prospect of appointment to 
take a course of instruction from a corre- 
spondence school? If one fails in an exam- 
ination and is eligible to take another, does 
his failure to pass the first one affect his 
appointment under the second one? 


It is not necessary to take a course in 
a correspondence school in order to pass 
the examination, but if one does take 
such a course it has no effect whatever 
upon his securing an appointment. While 
the Commission does not, and cannot 
consistently, encourage such schools, it 
does not discriminate against those who 
take courses in them. 

Each examination is distinct in itself, 
consequently the failure of a person to 
pass one does not affect his eligibility for 
appointment if he passes another. The 
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positions are waiting for those who pass 
above a certain grade. No matter how 
many times you fail, if you pass but once 
at the requisite grade, appointment will 
follow. We know of a case where a 
young man took a certain examination 
six times, failing to secure an eligible 
grade the first five times, but on the sixth 
he passed, and was promptly appointed. 
His failure to pass it for five successive 
times did not affect his eligibility once he 


did succeed in passing it. 
* * * 


In order to receive rating on the subject 
known as “copying from plain copy,” in the 
typewriter examination, must the operator write 
at any fixed rate of speed? 

Cc. T. W., Wisconsin. 


You must attain at least 20 words a 
minute in order to receive any credit for 
speed. 70% is allowed for a speed of 20 
words. If written at a lower rate than 
20 words a minute, while no credit would 
be given for speed, full credit would be 
given for accuracy in making the copy. 
If perfectly correct this would net 60% 


on this subject. 
* * * 


I have a brother in the government service. 
Would this render me ineligible to take the ste- 
nographer and typewriter examination, under 
the new law relative to number of persons in 
any one family to be employed in the govern- 
ment service? F. R. N., Texas. 


The law you refer to is the new Cen- 
sus Act. It has been held by the Attor- 
ney General that the section limiting the 
number that might be employed in any 
family to not more than one, instead of 
two as heretofore, applies only to posi- 
tions in the Census Office, and not to the 
general service. In a recent issue of the 
Gregg Writer it was also pointed out 
that the term “family,” as used in the 
civil law, means those living with and 
dependent upon the father. In the case 
of two brothers living apart it is consid- 
ered that they are not members of the 
same family. 


Please give me full information as to posi- 
tions in the government service on the Isthmus 
of Panama. Are there many positions there, 
other than those for stenographers? 

N. J. M., Massachusetts. 


‘In the May issue of the Gregg Writer 
considerable information of value rela- 
tive to Panama was given; but if you 
will address a letter to the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., asking 
for a copy of the “Circular of Informa- 
tion Relative to Positions in the Canal 
Zone,” you will secure full and authori- 
tative data relative to all classes of po- 
sitions on the Isthmus. There are a large 
number, both of a clerical nature and in 


the various trades. 
x * * 


Having passed the stenographer and type- 
writer examination, I have been offered an ap- 
pointment in South Dakota at $900 a year, 
which I have declined, because I do not care to 
go to South Dakota to live. Does this disqual- 
ify me from further appointment, and is there 
any likelihood of my being tendered one? 

I. E. C., Massachusetts. 


Under the rules of the Civil Service 
Commission it is necessary that you state 
your reasons for declining an appoint- 
ment. If the reasons given are satisfac- 
tory to the Commission your name will 
be restored to the eligible list, and you 
will again be certified when a vacancy oc- 
curs. As an eligible is entitled to three 
certifications to each of the executive de- 
partments during his year of eligibility, 
you will readily see that there is a strong 
likelihood that your name will again be 


reached and an appointment made. 
x * * 


I have taken the examination for stenographer 
and typewriter, but failed in stenography, 
though passing in typewriting. When may I 
take another examination? Can I take the 
stenographer part of the examination at a lower 


speed next time? 
N. C., New Jersey. 


One who takes the combined examina- 
tion and fails in either stenography or 
typewriting may take the next examina- 
tion given in the subject on which he 
failed, whether it be stenography or type- 
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writing, and if he passes it the second 
time his name will be entered on the com- 
bined register. No restrictions are made 
as to speed in the new examination, and 
the dictation can be taken at either a 
slower or a faster rate, as suits the wishes 
of the applicant. 


Civil Service Jottings 

Mr. Horace M. Sullivan is employed 
in the Special Service Division of the 
General Land Office, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. The study 
of shorthand has been of great benefit to 
him, both in his daily work and in taking 
notes of law lectures at the George 
Washington University, where he is now 
attending. Mr. Sullivan 
studied shorthand en- 
tirely by himself and 
has since taught it to a 
number of fellow stu- 
dents. 

He took the “Law 
Clerk” examination and 
was appointed on the same day that 
he received his statement of grades at- 
tained. When he completes his law 
course it is his intention to settle in Ok- 
lahoma to practice law. 

Mr. Sullivan is a young man of consid- 
erable versatility. He has traveled ex- 
tensively, thus adding to his technical 
equipment a broad general knowledge of 
men and the world which will serve him 
well in his legal career. We hope to hear 
more of his success. 





H. M. SULLIVAN 


* * * 


Mr. Frank J. O’Brien has been ap- 
pointed to a position in the Department 
of Banking and Insurance, of the State 
of New Jersey, as a result of the first ex- 
amination held under the new State Civil 
Service law. Mr. O’Brien headed the 


list of eligibles secured by this examina- 
tion. The subjects covered by the State 
Civil Service examination are very simi- 
lar to those of the federal examinations, 
although not so rigid. The stenographic 
part consists of an exercise in dictation 
in two parts, a_ letter, 

and a portion of some 

law or narrative, vary- 

ing in speed from 80 to = 

140 words a minute. : 

For positions at salaries 

of not more than $600 a 4 > 
year the speed is 80 Prosciny: po 
words, and the speed wie 
required increases in proportion to 
the salary paid. The usual entrance sal- 
ary is $50 a month. Examinations are 
held at stated intervals, at the present 
time there being from 50 to 60 names on 
the eligible list. An average percentage 
of 70% is required for eligibility, and the 
applicant must not have passed less than 
50% on any one subject. Names remain 
on the eligible list for two years. Ap- 
pointments are probationary for three 
months, after which they become per- 
manent if satisfaction is given. 

Mr. O’Brien studied shorthand at the 
well-known Rider-Moore & Stewart 
Schools of Trenton, N. J., which are 
conducted by Messrs. Moore & Gill. He 
is to be congratulated on the high stand- 
ing attained. 

i i. 


In the November and December issues, 
this department will contain interesting 
illustrated articles on “The Yeoman Ser- 
vice of the Navy,” explaining the duties 
of stenographers employed on Uncle 
Sam’s battleships. We think our read- 
ers will find these articles of special value 
because of the fact that, so far as we 
know, no shorthand magazine has ever 
published anything on the subject. 
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The Last Leaf 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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3 Question Mark 


Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an 
additional 50c. for the best answer of the month. Subscribers may send in answers to as 
many of the questions as they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in 
any one number. Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by December 
1, and will be published in the December number. Readers are invited to submit questions to 


be answered in these columns. 


Another Chat 

T is very gratifying indeed to find that 

the appeals published in the August 
and September issues for more wide- 
spread co-operation with this department, 
are being taken seriously. Thirty-two 
sets of answers were received to the Au- 
gust questions discussed in this issue, as 
against the fourteen with which we had 
to do business last month. 

This is an excellent start in the right 
direction—but thirty-two is not yet 
“fourteen times fourteen”! One reader, 
in submitting an answer to one of the 
September questions, closed with, “I 
trust that my answer will count accept- 
ably as 1/196 of the grand total.” Re- 
member that you have until November 1 
to make up that grand total. 

By the way, why aren’t more teachers 
heard from? 


More About Binding Legal Papers 

A belated contribution to the discus- 
sion of question No. 62, which was pub- 
lished last month, comes from Miss 
Elizabeth Fullerton, Dorchester, Mass., 
who writes: 

I am sure readers of this department will be 
interested in knowing how the Government likes 
to have its legal papers bound. The heavy 


backer is placed over the papers in the usual 
Way and three holes are punched. Then red 


ribbon—I suppose it would be called “red tape” 
—is run through and tied, the ends being 
brought down and fastened under a gold seal, 
after which the seal of the Commissioner is 
placed on it. It takes quite a little skill to do it 
neatly, but it looks very nice indeed when it is 
finished. 


Reading Notes Before Transcribing 

Only two or three of the answers re- 
ceived expressed the opinion that the 
stenographer should make it a regular 
practice to read over all his notes before 
beginning to type them, the great major- 
ity considering this a waste of time ex- 
cept in rare cases. The answers sub- 
mitted on this question are all so good 
that it is extremely difficult to make an 
award. That of Mr. C. W. Anderson, 
Pawhuska, Okla., however, seems to be 
most complete, and we are therefore ad- 
judging the prize to him. He writes as 


follows: 


63. Q. Is it advisable for the stenographer, 
when transcribing notes, to read them over be- 
fore making transcript on the typewriter, or 
should the transcript be made without first 
glancing through the notes? 

A. Personally, I never read more than just a 
few words ahead of where I am transcribing, 
and find that with this plan I make very few 
mistakes on account of misreading my notes. 
A competent stenographer punctuates, too, with- 
out difficulty as he goes along, and I never make 
it a point to run through my notes to insert 
punctuation before beginning to transcribe. 

I have found it a good practice in transcrib- 
ing from my shorthand notes to read to the first 
place where a comma would be placed, or to the 
first full stop, then transcribe that much of the 
article, and so on through the entire article. I 
consider it a waste of time to read the whole 
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letter or dictation through before commencing 
to transcribe, because if the article is long, one 
will have forgotten the exact wording at the be- 
ginning before the end is reached, anyway. 

It is true, however, that occasionally there are 
cases where the meaning of the first part of an 
article depends upon the wording of the last 
part, and in such a case, where the shorthand 
outlines are unreadable or indefinite, it is prac- 
tically imperative to read the entire article 
through before an intelligent interpretation of 
the first part can be made. The speed at which 
an article is dictated will have a great deal to 
do with the ease and readiness with which the 
same may be transcribed, and with the neces- 
sity or non-necessity of reading through the 
notes beforehand; one will, of course, make bet- 
ter and more readable outlines if the article is 
dictated at a moderate or slow rate than when 
the same article is dictated at about the writer’s 
limit as regards speed. 

Familiarity with the subject matter is another 
factor that affects this question. Still another 
consideration is whether the matter has been 
dictated in such poor English style as to require 
editing and rearrangement. in which case it 
would save time in the end to run through the 
notes first, making the necessary corrections in 
grammar and arrangement. 


One excellent point brought out in the 
very interesting discussion contributed 
by Mr. C. H. Graham, Parsons, W. Va., 
is that the adoption of this plan of first 
reading over the notes tends to develop 
in the stenographer the habit of depend- 
ing upon the reading to correct mistakes 
which might have been avoided. He 


says in one paragraph of his answer: 


In comparing my output with that of the 
other stenographers in the office. I found that I 
Was careless in my dictation because I depended 
upon rereading my notes before transcribing 
them, and also that I was careless in typewrit- 
ing because I depended upon finding my mis- 
takes when I read the letter over before remov- 
ing it from the machine. I immediately stopped 
this practice, and have now got to the point 
where I can entirely depend upon my notes and 
typewriting as being absolutely accurate. 


A very sensible suggestion is contained 
in the answer of Mr. Louis J. Fish, Low- 


ell, Mass., which reads in part as follows: 


Commercial stenographers are aware that sel- 
dom, if ever, is the dictation not interspersed 
with pauses, so as to give the dictator time to 
think or to refer to his correspondence—not 
taking into account other interruptions, such as 
telephone calls, brief interviews with other em- 
ployees, customers, agents, etc. Here, then, is 
the stenographer’s opportunity to read and 
punctuate his notes. Instead of thinking 
how fast or how slow the dictation is being 
given—or of something entirely foreign to 
the work in hand—he should apply himself 
diligently to the task of getting his notes ready 
for transcription, correcting inaccurate outlines, 


inserting any words that he may have omitted 
through hurry, and in general reading over what 
has been dictated while the matter is still fresh 
in his mind. 


Mr. A. Roy Bartzfield, McClellands- 
town, Pa., mentions that the practice of 
reading over his notes is helpful to the 
stenographer on taking up a new posi- 
tion, and may with benefit be followed 
until he becomes well acquainted with his 
employer’s dictation. Miss Besse Wads- 
worth, Tidioute, Pa., advises the stenog- 
rapher who finds it necessary to read 
over his notes in advance, to take a great 
deal of extra dictation at home, at a high 
rate of speed, reading back aloud. 

Some good ideas are contributed by 
Mr. L. T. Strommer, St. Peter, Minn., 
but we have space to quote only one para- 
graph here: 


Experience has taught me that if there is the 
slightest doubt as to the correctness of my 
notes, a copy of the matter “in rough” on any 
old piece of scrap paper, submitted to the dicta- 
tor for criticism, is far better than asking; for, 
besides correcting the part of which I was not 
certain, he may discover other errors that es- 
caped my notice. 


Other readers who submitted credit- 
able answers are the following: Edith L. 
Mook, Denver; Una L. Creer, Chicago; 
Florence Eckenfelder, Peru, Ill.; Laura 
Charles, San Pedro, Cal.; Fairie Moffitt, 
Fremont, Nebr.; N. E. Downing, Dallas, 
Tex.; D. H. Burgess, Petersburg, Va., 
and Frank S. Lint, Lewiston, Idaho. 


“Company Have” or “Company Has”? 


An exceptionally complete and helpful 
answer to question No. 64 is that of Miss 


Edith L. Burdett, Leominster, Mass.: 


64. Q. Should one say, “The I. C. R. R. Co. 
have written us,” “The I. C. R. R. Co. inform 
us to this effect,” or should the singular form of 
the verb be employed? 

A. The rules that apply to the number of col- 
lective nouns are somewhat lax, but unless 
there is some distinct reference to the individ- 
uals represented by the collective noun, it is bet- 
ter to use the singular number. 

The following will be helpful in determining 
when to use the singular and when the plural 
number with collective nouns: A collective noun 
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denoting a group of persons or things regarded 
as an entity, takes a verb in the singular num- 
ber; but when the persons or things composing 
the group are regarded as individuals, the noun 
takes a verb in the plural. Thus, we say, “The 
class was called to order,” “The people were not 
in favor of making the change.” 


Note: As a rule, the singular verb should be 
used unless some word is introduced to show 
that the reference is especially to the individ- 
uals represented by the collective noun. Thus: 
“My family is well,” “My family are all well.” 


Frank S. Lint, N. E. Downing, Fairie 
Moffitt, Laura Charles, Florence Ecken- 
felder, Una L. Creer, Ada Naffziger, 
Edith L. Mook, Chas. C. Hostetler, Can- 
ton, O.; Helen Turner, New York City; 
Eunice F. Goddard, Auburn, Me.; and 
Eugene R. Woodson, Washington, D. C., 
are entitled to honorable mention in con- 
nection with the discussion of this ques- 
tion. 





Familiarity With Law Papers 
There was one curious misunderstand- 
ing of the point involved in question No. 
65, one contributor vouchsafing the in- 
formation that “there are usually two 
sizes of letterheads for correspondence 


‘—the full-size sheets and the half-size 


sheets. All legal work is written on the 
regular 8'44"x13” legal-size paper, with 
which is used a heavy backing sheet usu- 
ally 854”x15”".” 

The most satisfactory answer to this 
question was sent in by Mr. A.-R. Bales, 


Fort Collins, Colorado: 


65. Q. Kindly tell me what different legal 
papers a stenographer would have to be familiar 
with in order to accept a position in an attor- 
ney's office. 

A. It is not absolutely necessary for a stenog- 
rapher to be familiar with any of the forms of 
legal papers before applying for a position in a 
law office. It would be well, however, to study 
the typewritten forms of such papers as Con- 
tracts, Deeds, Bills of Sale, Chattel Mortgages, 
ete. Such papers as Complaints, Motions, In- 
junctions, Answers, Decrees, etc., vary somewhat 
in different offices, and one can readily ascer- 
tain the correct forms by referring to the office 
files; all these are practically the same in form, 
Nearly all the standard typewriting manuals 
contain good general forms which the stenog- 
rapher will find helpful. 

One can, however, get this knowledge best 
through actual experience. The main qualifica- 


tion for the applicant to possess is the ability to 
take down exactly what is dictated and to trans- 
cribe it exactly as dictated. 


Elizabeth Fullerton, Laura Charles, C. 
W. Anderson, Edith L. Mook, N. E. 
Downing, and Elizabeth N. Nicol, Jersey 
City, N. J., also did good work on this 
question. 


Punctuating the Parenthesis 

Question No. 66 drew out a large num- 
ber of exceptionally fine answers, mak- 
ing it difficult to decide upon the winner. 
Miss Una L. Creer, Chicago, furnishes 
an answer which covers all the possible 
combinations of parenthesis and the other 
marks of punctuation so thoroughly, and 
illustrates each rule so clearly, that we 
have deemed her entitled to the award. 


She explains the matter as follows: 


66. Q. I notice considerable variation in the 
use of the different punctuation marks with the 
parenthesis; that is to say, the period is some- 
times inside, and the comma and other marks 
sometimes precede and sometimes follow the 
parenthesis. What are the rules covering these 
points? 

A. Marks of parenthesis in punctuation, like 
the subjunctive mode in grammar, are not so 
freely used by modern writers as by those of a 
hundred years ago. The indicative mode is sup- 
planting the subjunctive, and the comma is tak- 
ing the place of the marks of parenthesis. The 
following rules will be found helpful: 

1. If the sentence does not require a punc- 
tuation mark to make the meaning clear when 
written without the marks of parenthesis, then 
none should be used along with the parenthesis; 
as, “I speak to you (and I speak in vain) in a 
friendly spirit.” 

2. When a comma or other mark is neces- 
sary where the parenthetical expression is 
thrown in. it should be placed after the last mark 
of parenthesis; as, “Misfortune, in some form 
(usually wearing a hideous mask), visits the 
rich and the poor alike.” The sentence without 
the parenthesis marks would be punctuated 
thus: “Misfortune, in some form, visits the rich 
and the poor alike,” but in the application of 
Rule 2, when the marks of parenthesis are in- 
serted, the second comma is omitted. Some 
writers would place a comma both before and 
after the marks of parenthesis, but the former 
mode is preferable as it connects the parentheti- 
cal expression more closely with the preceding 
part of the sentence, to which it is usually most 
related. 

3. When the parenthetical portion of a sen- 
tence is exclamatory or interrogative, while the 
main part is affirmative, the mark that would 
be required in the sentence if no mark of paren- 
thesis were used should be placed before the 
first mark of parenthesis, and that which be- 
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longs to the parenthetical expression before the 
second; as, “While we all desire the commenda- 
tion of our fellows, (and who does not desire 
it?) we must not get it by dishonorable means.” 
However, no mark should be used before the 
first parenthetical mark if not required in case 
the mark of parenthesis were omitted; as, 
“The prisoner (hard-hearted wretch!) smiled at 
the recital of his deeds.”” When the parentheti- 
cal expression is explanatory or affirmative, 
while the main part is interrogative, the same 
principle would apply. 

4. When the parenthetical expression is lit- 
tle connected with the portion that follows it, a 
period is required, in which case it is inserted 
before the last mark; as, “The author par ezr- 
cellence,—(mention one, you say? Bernard 
Shaw ?—The same.) 

5. When the marks of parenthesis are used 
to inclose a word, phrase, or clause, at the end 
of a sentence, the punctuation mark should be 
placed after the last mark of parenthesis; as, 
“We became acquainted with the President’s 
daughter (she belongs to our church).” This, 
however, is not regarded as an elegant style of 
writing. 

6. When the parenthetical expression consists 
of an entire sentence, independent of the con- 
text, it should be punctuated as an independent 
sentence, the period being placed before the last 
mark of parenthesis. 


One point not taken up in Miss Creer’s 
exhaustive answer is very satisfactorily 
explained in the answer submitted by Mr. 
William V. Rockefellow, Ogden, Utah: 


When the parenthesis is used merely to in- 
close a numeral or a letter, as in an enumera- 
tion of particulars, the subject matter outside 
the parenthesis is punctuated independently; 
thus: “Reading serves (1) to improve the mind, 
(2) to delight the imagination.” 


Other excellent answers were received 
from Fairie Moffitt, Edith L. Burdett, N. 
E. Downing, C. W. Anderson, Mrs. M. 
T. MacIntosh-Noble, Ona Williamson, 
Davis Collings, Manchester, Ohio, and J. 
R. Logsdon, Mt. Savage, Md. 





Asking for an Increase 

Judging from the exceedingly interest- 
ing budget of answers received to ques- 
tion No. 67, we should say that our read- 
ers have pretty firm convictions on the 
subject of asking for a “raise.” All of 
the letters advocated the policy of asking 
except that contributed by Mr. Frank S. 
Lint, Lewiston, Idaho, who files a lone 
and unqualified statement of disapproval. 
He says: 


Employees should not ask their employer for 
a raise in salary. He knows their worth, and if 
they feel that they are not receiving a just com- 
pensation, they should look for a better position. 
No just employer will object to seeing his em- 
ployees accept better positions. 


Since the popular verdict seems to be 
strongly in favor of suggesting a change 
in the salary arrangements, under certain 
conditions, we have selected the answer 
of Miss Edith L. Mook, Denver, Colo., 
as best expressing the ethics of the mat- 


ter: 


67. Q. Is it advisable for a stenographer, or 
other office worker, whose work is satisfactory 
and who is not receiving full compensation 
therefor, to ask for an increase of salary? 

A. In the first place, it is well when acceptipg 
a position to determine if possible the attitude 
of the employer in regard to raising salaries. 
Some business houses pay a certain stated 
amount for stenographic help—no more and no 
less—and an increase is therefore out of the 
question. Many others, however, start a stenog- 
rapher at a small salary and increase it as the 
services rendered seem to warrant. 

In the second place, the expediency of asking 
for an increase depends largely on the employer 
one has to deal with. If you have reason to be- 
lieve that your employer is honest, conscientious, 
just and businesslike, and if there is no fixed 
salary limit, you can safely trust him to ad- 
vance your salary as you deserve, and he is very 
likely the best judge of your merits. If, on the 
other hand, you are thoroughly convinced that 
your employer is unjust and selfish, simply try- 
ing to get his work done as cheaply as possible 
—and there are many employers of that caliber 
—you would surely be justified in suggesting to 
him in a polite and proper manner that you feel 
entitled to a larger salary than he is paying 
you, and that unless you receive it at his hands 
you will feel obliged to look for more lucrative 
employment elsewhere or accept a better posi- 
tion if it should come your way. With some 
employers, who are merely thoughtless rather 
than intentionally unkind, a stenographer may 
suggest an increase, stating carefully and mod- 
estly the reasons for so doing, and leaving it to 
the employer’s sense of justice; and, once awak- 
ened to a right view of the matter, he can gen- 
erally be depended upon to do the right thing— 
always, of course, assuming that the stenog- 
rapher is deserving. 

But be very sure, before thinking of an in- 
crease in salary, that you are doing your very 
best; not simply all and a little more than you 
are paid for, but the best work of which you are 
capable, with a determination to keep on im- 


proving. You can better afford to be underpaid . 


for good work than to be overpaid for work 
of an inferior quality. Advancement will come 
in one way or another if it is really deserved. 


Mr. J. W. Montgomery, Port Neches, 
Texas, lays emphasis on the importance 
of being able to “make your demand ef- 
fective by backing it up with the knowl- 
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edge that you can step right into another 
job any time you choose,” and this point 
is also made prominent by Mr. Bartz- 
field. Mr. Eugene R. Woodson, in the 
course of his excellent answer, says: “A 
talk with one’s employer on this subject 
could hardly be conducive of any harm, 
and at least it would produce a better 
understanding.” 

Miss Elizabeth N. Nicol advises the 
stenographer not to “demand an increase 
in salary when his employer is doing a 
small amount of business, but to defer 
his request until better times.”” When a 
stenographer or other office worker 
makes a request for an increase during 
“rush” times, particularly if he is doing 
work of such a character that it would 
be difficult to replace him on short notice, 
he is pretty sure to receive a favorable 
hearing—a definite promise, at least, if 
not an immediate increase. But while, 
from the employee’s standpoint, this is 
the logical and chosen time to ask, we 
have known of several instances where 
the employer strongly resented such an 
ingenious timing of the “more money” 
request, on the ground that it left him 
without protection and savored too 
strongly of hold-up methods. However, 
the ethical argument works both ways, 
and if an employer does not voluntarily 
give a faithful employee a share in the 
general prosperity, the employee is hard- 
ly to be blamed if he lays his wires 
adroitly ! 

Miss Fairie Moffitt makes a point 
worth considering when she says that “by 
requiring ‘value received’ you are not 
only helping yourself, but are aiding 
brother workers by causing employers 
to realize that really good work has its 
set market value.” 

A counter-consideration, however, is 


voiced by Mr. C. W. Anderson: “One 
may not be getting every cent salary he 
is worth, but at the same time may be 
getting valuable experience and knowl- 
edge that will be practically invaluable to 
him later on and be the means of his 
commanding a much higher salary.” 

Excellent discussions, in addition to 
those already quoted, were received from 
Besse Wadsworth, Elizabeth Fullerton, 
Ada Naffziger, D. H. Burgess, and Al- 
bert E. Fisher, Washington, D. C. 


The Best Answers 
Credit for the best set of answers re- 
ceived goes this month to a brand-new 
contributor—Mr. C. W. Anderson, a law 
stenographer of Pawhuska, Okla., who 
answered all five questions in an excep- 
tionally creditable manner. 


Referred for Answer 


6. Is it possible for a stenographer who 
writes by the sight method, and who has quite 
a heavy correspondence to handle each day, to 
acquire a thorough mastery of touch typewriting 
without seriously affecting the quality and vol- 
ume of his work? If so, how? 

7. Kindly tell me, through your “Question 
Mark” department, if it is correct when writing 
as a firm to use the singular person in the body 
of the letter and then sign the firm name, as in 
the following: “Gentlemen: Yours to hand. I 
will attend to the matter immediately. Yours 
truly, Smith-Brown Co.” 

8. What is the accepted schedule of prices 
for public stenographic work? I have seen va- 
rious lists in different professional magazines, 
each claiming to give the “standard prices,” but 
they did not all agree. Is this a matter which 
varies with local conditions? 

9. Under the new tariff may typewriters be 
imported into this country for less than before? 
If so, for what? 

10. I should like to hear from other teachers 
as to how they manage to create an interest in 
reading back numbers of the magazine. It is my 
experience that students read a back number 
with the attitude of reading a “has been.” 





Every moment you now lose is so much 
character and advantage lost; as, on the 
other hand, every moment you now em- 
ploy usefully is so much time wisely laid 
out, at prodigious interest—Lord Ches- 
ter field. 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Sor the Reporter 





From Amanuensis to Court Reporter—V 
By Willard T. Bottome, Offical Stenographer to the New York Supreme Court 
(Copyright 1900, by Willard B. Bottome) 


An Argument in a Probate Case Showing Some Editing 


As it was reported. 


Mr. FRANKLIN: If your Honor 
please, my associate and myself—we con- 
sulted with our learned friends on the 
other side—and we want to present to 
you, that is, if you will hear us, some 
arguments to show that their proofs— 
upon their own proofs these papers 
ought not to be admitted. 

I know, I am aware that motions to 
dismiss and for nonsuits are not made 
here usually, but at the same time if the 
proponents have failed to carry the bur- 
den that—which is imposed upon them 
by law—and the proofs, if the proofs 
which they have presented don’t come up 
to the proof which you will require un- 
der the law, then it seems to me that 
now is the time to submit this thing to 
your Honor. If we can demonstrate 
that upon the evidence already taken 
these codicils should not be received by 
you, it ought—I mean it should be done 
now, in order that they may, if they 
are inclined that way, supply the want 
of testimony which we will point out, 
or if they should prefer to rest absolute- 
ly, then if your Honor makes intimations 
that their proof is insufficient—after you 
do that, we may all be dismissed. There 
are obvious advantages in that. If you 
overrule this argument, we will go into 
proof, but is it necessary, if they do not 
—if they fail—is it necessary, or is it 
wise that we should go on and do some- 
thing which is absolutely not necessary? 


As it was transcribed. 


Mr. FRANKLIN: If your Honor 
please, my associate and myself, after 
consultation with our learned friends on 
the other side, desire to present to you, 
if you will hear us, some arguments to 
show that upon their own proofs these 
papers ought not to be admitted. 

I am aware that motions to dismiss 
and for nonsuits are not usually made 
here, but at the same time, if the propo- 
nents have failed to carry the burden 
which is imposed upon them by the law, 
and if the proof which they have pre- 
sented falls short of the proof which 
you will require under the law, then it 
seems to me that now is the time to sub- 
mit this to your Honor. If we can dem- 
onstrate that upon the evidence already 
taken these codicils should not be re- 
ceived by you, it ought to be done now, 
in order that they may, if so inclined, 
supply the want of testimony which we 
will point out; or if they should prefer 
to rest absolutely, then after your Hon- 
or’s intimations that their proof is insuf- 
ficient, if you make such, we may all be 
dismissed. There are obvious advantages 
in that, of course. If you overrule this 
after argument, we will go into proof. 
But is it necessary or is it wise, if they 
have failed, that we should go on and 
do something which is absolutely un- 
necessary? What I wish is to present very 
briefly to the Court the arguments and 
the authorities upon our proposition that 
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What I wish to do is to present very 
briefly to the Court the arguments and 
the authorities upon our proposition that 
these parties bear the burden, and they 
must convince the Court that they have 
borne it satisfactorily and successfully. 

THE SurRoGATE: In that connection, 
Mr. Franklin, you are very—you are 
right in your understanding of the prac- 
tice here, that motions for nonsuit or 
motions to dismiss are not usual. I don’t 
know that one has ever been granted in 
my experience. I am quite sure that 
none have ever been granted, though sev- 
eral have been made. As I read the 
statute the Surrogate has got a duty to 
perform—that duty is entirely independ- 
ent and above the duty litigating before 
him. The statute says that he must sat- 
isfy himself, and the idea of—the scheme 
of the statute, in my judgment, is that 
the Surrogate shall satisfy himself by 
some affirmative action if necessary for 
that purpose. If you should suggest to 
me failure of proof in this case in the 
argument which you are going to make, 
and should state—should point out—as 
you probably will and intend to do, the 
evidence which ought to have been fur- 
nished by the proponent, it might be my 
duty of my own motion not to grant 
your application and turn the proponent 
out of court, but to require the evidence 
which you have yourself suggested to be 
produced upon the stand for my satis- 
faction or information—and if I under- 
stand this right—if my understanding of 
the scheme of the statute is correct, don’t 
it seem to you that it would be better— 
it would be rather a waste of time for 
you to make this suggestion to me now? 

Mr. FRANKLIN: [I think not, if your 
Honor please, for this reason: It may 
be that your Honor will state to these 
gentlemen who offer certain proof that 
they ought to produce it and you might 
call for it, but it would be like calling 
for the spirits from the vasty deep— 
would they come? 


THE SurRROGATE: I will 


hear you 


these parties bear the burden, and they 
must convince the Court that they have 
borne it satisfactorily and successfully. 

THE SurROGATE: In that connection, 
Mr. Franklin, you are right in your un- 
derstanding of the practice here, that 
motions for nonsuit or motions to dis- 
miss are not usual. I do not know 
that one has ever been granted in 
my experience. I am quite sure that 
none has ever been granted, though sev- 
eral have been made. As I read the 
statute the Surrogate has a duty to per- 
form. The statute says that he must 
satisfy himself; and in my judgment the 
scheme of the statute is that the Surro- 
gate shall satisfy himself by some af- 
firmative action, if necessary for that 
purpose. If in the argument which you 
are going to make, you should suggest to 
me failure of proof in this case and 
should point out, as you probably will, 
the evidence which ought to have been 
furnished by the proponent, it might be 
my duty of my own motion not to grant 
your application and turn the proponent 
out of court, but to require to be pro- 
duced for my satisfaction or information 
the evidence which you have yourself 
suggested. And if my construction of 
this statute is correct, and my under- 
standing of its scheme, does it not seem 
to you that it would be a waste of time ~ 
to adopt this suggestion now? 

Mr. FRANKLIN: I think not, if your 
Honor please, for this reason: It may 
be that your Honor will state to these 
gentlemen who offer certain proof that 
they ought to produce it, and you might 
call for it, but it would be like calling 
for spirits from the vasty deep—would 
they come? 

THE SurRoGATE: I will hear you 
upon this point. This is a case of great 
importance and I do not intend to inter- 
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upon this argument. This is a case of 
great importance and I do not intend to 
interfere with the judgment of counsel 
in their own plan of presenting it to the 
Court. 

Mr. Litoyp: May I say—may I make 
the suggestion that the counsel shall ad- 
dress himself to each instrument because 
each one stands on their own footing? 

THE Surrocate: I think counsel 
must be the judge of what he will do in 
his own plan-of argument. 

Mr. Lioyp: As I understand, my un- 
derstanding of it is, they do not intend 
to make any opposition to the probate 
of the will. 

Mr. FRANKLIN: I am always ready 
to take instructions from Mr. Lioyd. He 
has a very free and amiable disposition 
and his suggestions are always cordially 
accepted. 

THE SuRROGATE: My own judgment 
of Judge Lloyd is in accord with your 
judgment of him. We are ail agreed 
about that. 





fere with the judgment of counsel in 
their own plan of presenting it to the 
Court. 

Mr. Lioyp: May I make the sugges- 
tion that the counsel shall address him- 
self to each instrument, because each 
one stands on its own footing? 

THe Surrocate: I think counsel 
must be the judge of what he will do 
in his own plan of argument. 

Mr. Lioyp: As I understand, they 
do not intend to make any opposition to 
the probate of the will. 

Mr. FRANKLIN: I am always ready 
to take instructions from Mr. Lloyd. He 
has a very free and amiable disposition 
and his suggestions are always cordially 
accepted. 

THE SuRROGATE: My own judgment 
of Judge Lloyd is in accord with yours. 
We are all agreed about that. 


(To be continued) 





From Teacher to Reporter 


AST March, in connection with the 

“Roll of Honor” article, we prom- 
ised a specimen of re- 
porting notes from a 
former teacher whose 
photograph appeared 
in the Gallery for that 
month. This was Mr. 
H. B. Nelson, now of 
Rugby, N. Dak., who 


for two years had 
taught Gregg Short- 
hand in the Minot 


Business and Normal 
College, disposing of 
his interest in that 
school last fall in or- 
der to accept an ap- 
pointment as official 


. court reporter. 





HAROLD B. NELSON 


In the letter announc- 
of plans, Mr. Nelson 


wrote as follows: 


In less than five years 
from the time I took up 
the study of Gregg Short- 
hand, I shall be holding a 
position as Official Ste- 
nographer of the Ninth 
Judicial District of North 
Dakota. The Judge-elect 
of the district assured me 
of that fact a day or two 
ago. In writing you thus, 
it is not my purpose to 
laud my own accomplish- 
ments; I feel that in its 
essence my success is a 
victory for the “Forward 
Movement,” as I know 
that most of the old sys- 
tem writers require long- 
er to qualify for court 
work. I felt sure you 
would be pleased to hear 
of the progress of the 
system in this part of the 
country. 


ing his change 
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In a later letter, dated March 16, Mr. 


Nelson said: 

We are to-day drawing a jury in a case 
against a doctor, and as near as I can learn, 
there will be about four or five days of expert 
medical testimony. With us that will make a 
pretty mass of testimony for me to write up, 
as we run our court about nine or ten hours 
a day. 


The reporting of expert medical testi- 
mony is one of the most difficult stunts 
demanded of the reporter, and as such a 


page of notes from the case in question 


would have unusual value and interest 
for other reporters. If Mr. Nelson 
should happen to read this gentle sug- 
gestion, we trust that he will respond 
promptly to the invitation! 

And not only is Mr. Nelson’s further 
co-operation invited, but also that of 
every reporter on the extensive list that 
the “Forward Movement” is now able to 
lay claim to. Tear out a page from your 
notebook and send it in with your latest 
photograph and a brief statement regard- 
ing your experience in general steno- 
graphic and reporting work. If you re- 
quire the notes back again for the pur- 
pose of keeping your notebook file com- 
plete, we can very easily return it to you 
after the reproduction has been made. 

We look for a general, prompt, and 
hearty response to this request for note- 
book specimens. 


Expert Evening Classes 

The night classes in speed practice, 
reporting, and civil service conducted by 
Gregg School, Chicago, resumed work 
on Monday, October 11. The faculty 
having in charge this department 
of the Evening School is as follows: 
Raymond P. Kelley, Fred H. Gurtler, 
Hubert A. Hagar, George C. Johnson, 
and George F. Niklaus. 

Special attention will be given to re- 
view and working up speed. In the 


reporting classes the text-book will be 
the new publication, “The Gregg Re- 
porter,’’ which is now off the press. 
A large and enthusiastic class has al- 
ready been enrolled. 


Mr. Nelson’s Reporting Notes 
(Reduced one-third) 
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Fifth: The Court further finds and is of 


the opinion that the applicant, T. L. Linn, is 
not entitled to a permit under the law for the 
reason that he is only a stockholder, or share- 
holder, of the Rugby Drug Company, which 
said Company is carrying on a drug business 
at the place stated in the application, and that 
the said applicant is the druggist of the said 
Rugby Drug Company, and is not legally qual- 
ified or entitled to a druggist’s permit under 
the law, as he is not in good faith, personally 
and individually engaged in the business of a 
druggist or pharmacist. 
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A Real Estate Proceeding—Il 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Reading Back in Court 

NLY one answer to the question 
published in the September issue 
under the above caption has thus far 
come to hand, but it is hoped that other 
contributions to this discussion are in 
course of preparation. 
who has any good ideas on the subject 
should make haste to pass them along for 

the good of the brotherhood. 
The first contribution is from Mr. J. 
P. Burke, of Sterling, Colo., whose letter 


we are pleased to quote in full: 


Referring to the Gregg Writer of September, 
I note that Mr. Clifford A. Wilson of Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., is looking for a few suggestions 
to simplify referring back to his notes when 
called upon to read in court. 

I have been reporting contest cases in the 
United States Land Office during the past year. 
As a general thing the cases are short ones, but 
I had one corker on which I cleaned up $400 in 
one week. 

We have a fellow here who talks at about two 
hundred per and chews up his words at that, 
and who is constantly objecting and wanting 
the reporter to read a part of the testimony of 
a witness who has been on the stand once or 
twice before. I made up my mind it was hard- 
er to find the place than it was to keep up to 
him when he was talking, so I decided to main- 
tain a sort of rough-and-ready index. I took an 
extra sheet of paper, and when a witness was 
called to the stand I put his name on the sheet, 
noting thereon which side he was for and a lit- 
tle memorandum of what his testimony con- 
sisted of. Of course a fellow can’t put very 
much on this sheet while one witness is getting 
out of the chair and another one coming into 
it, but he can put down a dozen or fifteen words 
that will help him wonderfully when he has to 
refer back to the testimony of some distin- 
guished witness. 

In the large case I handled I made a daily 
transcript, as the Land Office hours are short 
and I had lots of time. During the evening I 
divided my sheets into two sections and read 
the first half to my wife on one machine, and the 
other half to my sister-in-law on another ma- 
chine; that is, I sat between them and dictated 
a sentence first to one and then to the other. 
This was a rather difficult stunt at first, but I 
get along pretty well now. I have used the 
phonograph to dictate my notes into, but this 
method didn’t seem to prove satisfactory as the 
operator was frequently unable to make out a 
word or two and would stop work entirely until 
I got my notes and helped her out. You may be 
sure she didn’t last long! 





Information Wanted 
I should appreciate it very much if 
you would publish the following ques- 


Every reporter " 


tion in the Reporters’ Department as 
soon as space permits: “Will some court 
reporter be kind enough to explain the 
use of the phonograph in connection 


with court reporting?”—IV. L. M. 


Explanations are in order. 





Reporting Appointments 

The following official court appoint- 
ments have come to our notice recently: 
Arthur W. Hall, Jr., official reporter for 
the District Court, Hobart, Okla.; W. L. 
Divet, Wahpeton, N. Dak., court reporter 
for the Fourth Judicial District of North 
Dakota; William C. Green, Fargo, N. 
Dak., official stenographer for the Third 
Judicial District of North Dakota. 

x * x 

We learn with interest that Miss 
Aimee Reid, who for several years has 
been a teacher of Gregg Shorthand in 
the New Albany Business College, New 
Albany, Ind., has left the teaching field 
to take a position as stenographer and 
court reporter with Judge Watson of the 
Appellate Court, of Indiana. We hope 
to hear further from Miss Reid when 
she has got fairly well settled in her 
new work. 





Be not simply good—be good for 

something.—Thorcau. 
* * x 

Half the joy of life is in little things 
taken on the run. Let us run if we must 
—even the sands do that—but let us keep 
our hearts young and our eyes open that 
nothing worth our while shall escape us. 
And everything is worth our while, if we 
only grasp it and its significance. As we 
grow older it becomes harder to do this. 
A grown man sees nothing he was not 
ready to see in his youth. So long as 
enthusiasm lasts, so long is youth still 
with us.—David Starr Jordan. 
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“Phonetic Spelling” 


HIS was the conversation between 
the girl with the gum in her mouth 
and the other girl with the gum in her 
mouth: 
“Aincha hungry ?” 
".” 
“So my. Less go neet.” 
“Where?” 
“Sleev go one places nuther.” 
“So dy. Ika neet mo stennyware. 
Canchoo ?” 
“Yeh. Gotcher money?” 
“Yeh.” 


“So vy. Gotcher aptite?” 
“Yeh. Gotchoors?” 
“Yeh. Howbout place crosstreet ?” 


“Nothin’ 
corner.” 


“Thattledoozwell zennyware. Mighta 
thoughta that ’tfirst. Getcher hat.” 


“Ima gettinit. Gotcher money?” 


“Yeh. Didn’cheer me say I had it? 
Allreddy ?” 


“Veh.” 
“K’mon.”—Chicago Tribune. 


teet there. Lessgurround 





Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


How an African Boy Foiled a Lion 


At another station, said to be Makindu, a 
native boy was surprised by a lion, who 
chased the young negro as a cat does a 
mouse, while the hunted fugitive, like the 
mouse, sought for some perch to climb, or 
hole into which the big cat could not follow 
him. Just as the lion was close at his heels, 
the boy came upon an empty iron water 
reservoir with a comparatively small aper- 
ture, into which he bolted, just in time to hear 
the lion’s last leap thump against his iron 
fortress. Then, growling angrily at his dis- 
comfiture, the monster man-eater reached in 
one of his terrible paws, intending to pick 
the boy out of his iron shell as one extracts 
the meat from a nut. The hoy drew himself 
up in the furthest corner as the distended 
claws scraped fiercely on the iron plate, and 
the beast, frantic with rage and hunger, 
turned sidewise to give his enormous fore- 
arm its greatest reach. Those iron talons 
came nearer and nearer, until only an inch 
and a half—an inch—yes, a hair’s breadth of 
sounding iron was left between them and the 
boy’s bare knees. One more savage thrust, 
and the distended claw touched and ripped 
the quivering skin, but took no hold. The 
blood oozed from the tiny cuts, and its smell 
roused the lion to greater frenzy. Again and 
again those lethal claws rang and tore on the 
reverberant iron; again and again the angry 
paws and terrible eyes filled the narrow 
mouth of the reservoir; but all in vain. 
Then the boy retaliated with the only weapon 
at hand—a box of matches. One of these he 
lit when the great claw again sought for his 
life, and, watching his opportunity, dropped 
it on the shaggy paw. There was a flash of 
burning hair, a savage growl from the puz- 
zled lion, and a sudden withdrawal of the 
slightly-burned forefoot, which was imme- 
diately followed by another attempt with the 


other paw. Another blazing match discour- 
aged investigation for a moment or two, but 
the lion was hungry and the ,boy resolute, 
and so the contest went on until morning 
came, and the foiled man-eater went back to 
the jungle sore and supperless.—Peter Mac- 
Queen in the National Magazine. 


The Great Stone Face 
(Continued) 


—of Old Stony Phiz. The phrase was con- 
sidered as giving a highly favorable aspect 
to his political prospects; for, as is likewise 
the case with the Popedom, nobody ever be- 
comes President without taking a name other 
than his own. 

While his friends were doing their best to 
make him President, Old Stony Phiz, as he 
was called, set out on a visit to the valley 
where he was born. Of course, he had no 
other object than to shake hands with his 
fellow-citizens, and neither thought nor cared 
about any effect which his progress through 
the country might have upon the election. 
Magnificent preparations were made to re- 
ceive the illustrious statesman; a cavalcade 
of horsemen set forth to meet him at the 
boundary line of the State, and all the peo- 
ple left their business and gathered along the 
wayside to see him pass. Among these was 
Ernest. Though more than once disappoint- 
ed, as we have seen, he had such a hopeful 
and confiding nature, that he was always 
ready to believe in whatever seemed beauti- 
ful and good. He kept his heart continually 
open, and thus was sure to catch the bless- 
ing from on high when it should come. So 
now again, as buoyantly as ever, he went 
forth to behold the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face. - 

The cavalcade came prancing along the 
road, with a great clattering of hoofs and a 
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mighty cloud of dust, which rose up so dense 
and high that the visage of the mountain-side 
was completely hidden from Ernest’s eyes. 
All the great men of the neighborhood were 
there on horseback; militia officers, in uni- 
form; the member of Congress; the sheriff 
of the county; the editors of newspapers; 
and many a farmer, too, had mounted his pa- 
tient steed, with his Sunday coat upon his 
back. It really was a very brilliant specta- 
cle, especially as there were numerous ban- 
ners flaunting over the cavalcade, on some of 
which were gorgeous portraits of the illus- 
trious stateman and the Great Stone Face, 
smiling familiarly at one another, like two 
brothers. If the pictures were to be trusted, 
the mutual resemblance, it must be confessed, 
was marvellous. We must not forget to 
mention that there was a band of music, 
which made the echoes of the mountains ring 
and reverberate with the loud triumph of its 
strains; so that airy and soul- — 


Easy Business Letters 


Mr. Robert Bruce, 

Ogden, Utah. 
Dear Sir: 

We desire to call your attention to a small 
balance due us shown by the enclosed state- 
ment. We have written you several times 
concerning this item, which must have been 
overlooked. If you will kindly favor us with 
a check by return mail the remittance will 
be appreciated. 

Yours truly, 


Miss Catherine Payne, 

Wilmington, Del. 
My dear Madam: 

We find that the package about which you 
inquired this morning and for which you 
hold the receipt was delivered at Elm St. 
Station on December 4. We have notified 
the railroad company to investigate the mat- 
ter and report to us. 

Trusting that the inquiry will lead to the 
recovery of the package, we are 

Yours truly, 


Publishers of the American Bulletin, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

We have your letter of March 14 regarding 
our advertisement, and while it would afford 
us great pleasure to send you a share of this 
business, we can only express our regret that 
at this time it is not within our power to do 
so. Later on we may be able to arrange for 
space in your columns. 

Very truly yours, 


Messrs. A. M. Boyle & Son, 

Chester, Pa. 

My dear Sirs: 

Your postal card of January 3 is here. We 
regret that the catalog we sent has not yet 
reached you, and we are therefore sending 
you an additional copy. You will, of course, 
bear in mind the discounts as shown in our 
previous correspondence. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. James Kent, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed find copy of a letter we have re- 


ceived from Simpson Brothers, of your city, 
with carbon copy of our reply to them. We 
have no means of knowing whether this firm 
is in our line of business, and therefore hesi- 
tate to make any quotations, our dealings 
being exclusively with the trade. 

Please act in this matter, and advise us at 
your earliest convenience. 

Yours truly, 


Messrs. Harding & Wright, 

Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

We are in receipt of your order of the 2d 
inst., for which we desire to thank you. We 
have ordered goods direct to you from the 
factory. 

Trusting that you will be pleased with the 
goods, we are 

Yours truly, 


Your Savings 


(Continued) 


—a daily balance of $150 to $250—most of 
them are willing to take them for the reason 
that if the depositor is in business there is 
always the chance that his business will 
grow. Lately, in New York, some big banks 
have been charging $1.00 a month for all ac- 
counts of $200 and less. The assertion is 
made that it costs as much to operate a $200 
account as a $1,000 account, Clerk-hire, pass- 
books and checkbooks are items of expense. 
It is estimated that no bank account under 
$500 is profitable. It is more expensive for a 
national bank because it has to keep one- 
fourth of its deposits constantly in its vaults 
as a legal reserve. Thus it is able to invest 
only three-fourths of its deposits. 

The trust companies in New York have to 
keep only fifteen per cent reserve, and this 
is one reason why they can make greater in- 
ducements to the small depositor. During 
the past five years the loan and trust com- 
panies have become formidable competitors 
of the banks in deposits. The total deposits 
of the 842 trust companies in the United 
States are nearly two billion dollars. 

The richest New York trust company, 
housed in a marble palace, is glad and will- 
ing to take an account of $250. On accounts 
of $500 and more, they pay two per cent in- 
terest. One reason why they welcome the 
little fellow is that, unlike a bank, they ex- 
ercise a great many functions, such as acting 
as trustee, taking care of securities, and do- 
ing a general trust business. The companies 
expect that some day the depositor will avail 
himself of one or more of these services. 

Banks in New York and elsewhere have 
found it a bad policy to refuse the accounts 
of small depositors. In one case a certain 
bank notified a man that his account had 
gone below $200 and that he had better close 
it out. He did so. In three months he in- 
herited $100,000 and the bank lost a good cus- 
tomer. Another bank sent a “limit” notice to 
a man who had a small household account. 
This meant that his account was too small. 
The next day the cashier was surprised to 
find that he had lost a big account. It was 
that of a large corporation of which the de- 
positor was an official. 


New York bankers will tell ‘you that, 
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though big accounts look well on the books, 
they are extremely embarrassing to have in 
times of a troubled money market. The big 
fellow then wants to get all his money out in 
order to lend it at high rates. One great New 
York bank which has 3500 accounts whose 
average balance is $10,000 has never placed 
a minimum on deposits. It encourages men 
to open accounts in a small way. The fact 
that big bankers have confidence in the abil- 
ity of the small depositor to increase his ac- 
count and make it worth while, should be an 
incentive to a man to open one. 

Many large loan and trust companies now 
make a special appeal to women to open 
small household accounts. Their argument 
is that a checking account is the housekeep- 
er’s bookkeeper. When you give a check in 
payment for a bill rendered, the canceled 
check or voucher, as it is called, comes back 
to you when you have your book balanced. 
This voucher is as good a receipt for the bill 
as you can find. If you have the voucher 
there is not the same need to keep receipts 
of tradespeople. 

This leads to the interesting subject of a 
woman and her checkbook. Mrs. Hetty 
Green knows how to draw a check properly, 
but thousands of her sex do not. The great- 
est mistake that the average woman makes 
in drawing a check is that she leaves it open 
to alteration. Therefore, the first precaution 
to be observed in writing a check is to be 
careful to draw lines before and after the 
name of the amount. The check should be 
written so that it cannot possibly be altered, 
otherwise you may find that your $5.00 check 
has cost you $500.00. 


Sayings of Poor Richard, Jr. 


Saying it quick is no use: the recording 
angel is probably a stenographer. 

Once upon a time opportunity failed to 
knock at a wise man’s door, but he adver- 
tised for her and she came and stayed. 

It is always too hot or too cold for the man 
who wants to quit. 

It might rain on the just and the unjust 
alike if the unjust would only return the 
umbrellas that belong to the just. 

Strive strenuously; live gently. 

He who takes his own time generally takes 
other people's too. 

Strong measures are the first resort of the 
weak; the last of the strong. 

The man who does things makes many mis- 
takes, but he never makes the biggest mis- 
take of all—doing nothing. 

The hard part is not to work for success, 
but to wait for it to ripen. 

Kind words may be more than coronets, 
but they never seem quite so large as an in- 
crease in salary. 

Possession is nine points of the 
self-possession is the other one. 

Punctuality meets an engagement. Prompt- 
ness meets a situation. Proficiency meets 
both. 

A man never catches up with his good in- 
tentions for to-morrow. 

Dreams are thoughts with the facts left 
out. 

One way to measure your success is by the 
earnestness with which your competitors lie 
about you. 


law, and 


It is only the parrot that is valued for 
how it taiks rather than what it says. 

Those who are five minutes late do more 
to upset the order of the world than all the 
anarchists. 

The trouble with an elastic conscience is 
that it is apt to fly back and hit you. 

It is well for the clerk to remember that 
the boss also used the old excuses when he 
was young. 

Pride.is always too big for its shoes and 
not large enough for its hat. 

Yesterday's unanswered mail is a mortgage 
on to-day. 

A man who is true to himself has neither 
time nor inclination to be false to others. 


A Real Estate Proceeding—I 


FRANKLIN SMITH, called for the plaintiff: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION BY MR. JONES: 


Q What is your business, Mr. Smith? A 
Real estate broker and appraiser. 

Q Where is your place of business? 
Broadway, New York City. 

Q Have you ever had an office uptown? A 
Yes, sir. 

Q Where? 
Avenue. 

Q Were you associated there with your 
father? A With my father. 

Q How many years? A In that particular 
office for two years. 

Q Were you in any other office uptown? A 
For about ten years. 

Q And did you have charge of properties 
up there, collecting the rents? A At the up- 
town office; yes, sir. 

Q Have you made some sales in the neigh- 
borhood of 135th Street and Lenox Avenue? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you name some sales you have made 
up there, omitting thé consideration? 

A The southwest corner of 135th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, 2011 Madison Avenue near 
128th Street, 245 West 135th Street, 4 West 
136th Street, 16 and 18 West 135th Street, the 
southeast corner of 128th Street and Lenox 
Avenue. That is about all in that immediate 
vicinity. 

Q And have you appraised some properties 
up there for the purpose of having loans made 
upon them? A Yes, sir. 

Q Have you examined the property at the 
corner of 135th Street and Lenox Avenue that 
is to be taken in this proceeding? A I have. 

Q For the purpose of giving your testi- 
mony as to its value. A Yes, sir. 

Q It is in evidence, Mr. Smith, that the 
owner of this property which is to be ac- 
quired here also owns the adjoining lot 25 
feet by 100, making his ownership 125 feet 
on 135th Street and 100 feet on Lenox Avenue. 
What in your judgment is the value of that 
entire plot? A $118,250. 

Q In your judgment what is the value of 
the lot that will be left on 135th Street after 
the acquisition by the City of this plot? 

A $15,000. 

Q And the difference is how much? 

A $103,250. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. EVANS: 


Q Mr. Smith, will you give me the sale you 
have referred to— 
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A On 135th Street near Eighth 
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